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SOCIOMETRY 





Dr. PANDHARINATH H. PRABHU 





The following article was prepared at the request of the compilers of the Telugu 
Encyclopaedia of Andhra University and will appear in abridged form in the Encyclopaedia. 
It is printed below in full, and will be followed by another section on “Psychodrama, Role playing, 
and Related Techniques of Sociometry”. 

“Sociometry” is the name given to the system, developed and established primarily by 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, for appraising relationships between individuals in a group. During the 
years since he originated the system, special techniques described below have been developed 
by him and other eminent workers in the subject. Sociometry helps to prepare a sociogram, which 
is a representation in diagram of the interpersonal relationships of the members of a given 
or prospective group. Sociometry is increasingly being used with advantage by group workers, 


community organisers, and active social researchers and social workers. 

Dr. Prabhu is the Consulting Editor from India on the International Journal of Sociometry 
and Sociatry and a member of the International Committee on Sociometry. He is the Head of 
the Department of Psychology of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The origin and development of the system 
of ‘sociometry’ are associated with the work 
primarily of Dr. J. L. Moreno, a psychiatrist, 
originally of Vienna, who later came to 
America in 1925, and has been progressively 
creative in the subject since then. His first 
important English work on the subject, Who 
Shall Survive?: Foundations of Sociometry, 
Group Psychotherapy and Sociodrama, was 
published in 1934 (rev. ed. 1953, pp. cxiv 
+763), though he had been concerned with 
the main ideas on the subject since many years 
before. Since 1934, many others have con- 
tributed to building up and refining the system 
cspecially in developing quantitative aspects 
of the system, but he has all along been the 
principal theorizer and guide of the system. 
On the analogy of other terms like ‘biometry’ 
and ‘psychometry’, sociometry could be used 
to refer to all measuring techniques of social 
behaviour. However, common usage has 
restricted the term only to those techniques 
of assessing social behaviour which are devised 
by Moreno. On the other hand, Moreno 


himself envisages a broad meaning for the 
term, as will be seen below. 

Sociometry is “a method for discovering, 
describing, and evaluating social status, struc- 
ture, and development through measuring the 
extent of acceptance or rejection between 
individuals in groups”.t This is the limited 
interpretation in which sociometry is usually 
understood and used by most. However, in the 
words of Moreno himself, “Sociometry deals 
with the mathematical study of psychological 
properties of populations, the experimental 
technique of and the results obtained by the 
application of quantitative methods. This is 
undertaken through methods which inquire 
into the evaluation and organization of groups 
and the position of individuals within them. 
One of its special concerns is to ascertain the 
quantity and expansion of the psychological 
currents as they pervade populations”.” 
Moreno’s contention is, rightly, that the 
measurement (metrum)* aspect of studying 
social behaviour and interpersonal relations,— 
which is now being increasingly stressed, and 





1U, Bronfenbrenner, “A Constant Frame of Reference for Sociometric Research,” Sociometry, 
Vol. 6 (November 1943), pp. 363-372. 
2J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? rev. ed., 1953, p. 51. 
3°Measure’, 
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recently sometimes overstressed, tovo—should 
be supported by an equal and simultaneous 
emphasis on the interpersonal (socius)* the 
qualitative, aspect of the behaviour and rela- 
tionships, He refers to the possible emergence 
of a “psychological geography” of human 
behaviour, with the progress of sociometric 
devices for studying the same. As Gurvitch 
has observed: “That which constitutes all the 
originality of sociometry is that the measure 
(metrum) is only a technical, very limited 
means of obtaining better understanding oi 
purely qualitative relationships with the socius; 
these relationships are characterized by their 
spontaneity, their creative element, their link 
with the moment, their integration into con- 
crete and unique configurations”.® Burgess 
distinguishes sociometry from social statistics 
by pointing out that sociometry “deals with 
all types of measurement significant for 
understanding human behaviour and not ex 
clusively with those requiring \ statistical 
formulae”.® 
Soon after the publication of the first edition 
of Who Shall Survive? Moreno started the 
journal called Sociometric Review in 1936, 
but it was superseded, in 1937, by another 
periodical called Sociometry: A Journal of 
Interpersonal Relations. The first two «clitors 
of this journal were an eminent psych. i ist, 
Gardener Murphy, and an eminent socivic ist, 
George Lundberg. In 1956, this journa! was 
handed over by Moreno to the Amecigan 
Sociological Society, while he himself for.4cied 
another important journal at the time, catjed 
The International Journal of Sociometry jnd 
Sociatry.” All these journals, and also-*,h¢ 
occasional monographs published by Beass-n 
House, the fountain source and inspiration . f 





4 ‘Companion’. 


sociometric activity, and also its general 
guiding spirit, have been publishing all these 
years important contributions which have 
made great advance in the techniques of 
sociometry. A large number of social scientists 
are now working with sociometry as an 
important tool of research. 

The term ‘sociometric method’ or ‘socio- 
metric technique’ is used by Moreno to refer 
to a number of related tests, viz., the 
sociometric test, the test of emotional expan- 
siveness, the acquaintance test, the spontaneity 
test, the roleplaying test, and techniques 
which deal with the interaction research of 
small groups; and he expects further, that 
in the course of time other sociometric 
techniques will develop.* However, of these, 
the sociometric test has been the first technique 
to be developed and as yet has been more 
thoroughly described by him and others in 
the field. The sociometric test or measure is 
a means of eliciting positive, negative, and 
neutral reactions, or attractions, repulsions 
and indifferent attitudes within a given group. 
This is done by asking each member of the 
group to specify all those in the group with 
whom, he would like to participate in a 
particular activity. Used on a wider canvas, 
it may require “an individual to choose his 
associates for any group of which he is or 
might become a member . .. without restraint 
and whether the individuals chosen are 
members of the present group or outsiders”.® 

Sociometric studies have been made of home 
groups, work groups, and school groups;?° 
of entire communities, fraternities, school 
students, college students and camps; and of 
such problems and processes as leadership, 
morale, social adjustment, race relations, 





5G. Gurvitch, Sociometry in France and the U.S., 1949, p. 2, quoted in Moreno, op. cit., p. 17. 

SE. W. Burgess, Sociometry. \ ci. 6, 1943, p.. 223, quoted in Moreno, of. cit., p. 17, (Italics ours). 

™Sociatry” is remedial secie-rctry. It is “the science of social healing. It is concerned with 
sick societies.”—Int. 3. Svciom. and Soci-try, Vol. 1, 2-3, April 1957, p. ii. 


8Moreno, op. cit., p. 92 
Ibid. p. 93. 
10] bid. p. 94. 
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political cleavages, and public opinion 
polling.*? Sociometry has also proved of value 
in the development of therapeutic techniques, 
especially in psychiatry. The method has been 
and is being used since 1934 by students of 
human behaviour including _ sociologists, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists. The results 
have revealed that the underlying psycholo- 
gical structures of groups differ widely from 
their social manifestations, that different 
criteria may produce different spontaneous 
groupings of the same persons, that these 
spontaneous groupings have a definite bearing 
upon the conduct of each individual and 
upon the group as a whole, and that forms 
of groupings which are superimposed upon 
the former by some authority are a potential 
source of conflict.12 The studies have also 
shown that to realize the position of an 
individual fully, all the individuals and groups 
to which he is emotionally related must be 
included in the sociometric study.’® Indivi- 
duals and groups are so closely interrelated 
that sociometric study must encompass the 
whole community to which they belong** in 
order that a correct perspective of the inter- 
play of the various aspects becomes available. 

The data regarding choices and rejections 
or attractions and repulsions collected from 
the sociometric test are presented graphically 
in what is called a sociogram. Though there 
are other methods available for presenting 
sociometric data, such as simple quantitative 
methods, statistical methods, matrix methods, 
and fractionation of groups, the sociogram has 
been the most used and most influential 
method. Its qualities of deceptive simplicity 


3 


and vividness of presentation had led many 
teachers, group workers, and researchers to 
decide to use it, only to be disillusioned later 
by the necessity of using extreme care and 
also some statistics,'® which, though it is much 
less than what is required in some other 
research techniques, yet is more than what 
these enthusiastic workers were prepared for! 

The starting point for the sociometric 
analysis is the sociometric criterion, which is 
“the common motive end”.’’ The criterion 
may be found amongst the variety of human 
needs and desires, fundamental as well as 
social, values, goals, standards, and of 
temporary as well as of permanent or lasting 
influence, etc., for the sake of which groups 
are formed, e.g., need for house and shelter, 
food, sleep, companionship, love, game of 
cards, and so forth,’* Sociometrists, of course, 
would be primarily interested in groups which 
are built around strong criteria, rather than 
superficial or transitory ones. 

The initial question for the investigation is 
formulated around such a criterion. For 
example, “With whom do you live in proxi- 
mity,” and “With whom do you wish to live in 
proximity?” were two of the earliest socio- 
metric questions used.'® Other criteria have 
been “working in proximity”, “visiting each 
other”, “inviting for a meal in the house”, 
“sitting next to”, “buying from”, “lending to”, 
“taking to”, “working on a project with”, and 
so forth.?° The individual may be allowed to 
name as many members as his choices from the 
group as he wishes, but usually he is asked to 
give a limited number, say, three, four, or 
five choices. 





11¢, F. Schmid and P. V. Young, Scientific 
Prentice-Hall, 1949), p. 377. 

12Moreno, op. cit., p. 94. 

13% bid., pp. 93-94. 

\4]bid.. p. 94. 


Surveys and Research, 2nd, ed., (New York: 


15G. Lindzey, and E. F. Borgatta, “Sociometric Measurement”, in G. Lindzey, (ed.): Handbook 
of Social Psychology: (Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley, 1954), p. 410. Also C. H. Proctor, 
and C. P. Loomis,: “Analysis of Sociometric Data,” Ch. 17 in M. Jahoda, and S, Cooke: 


Research Methods in Social Relations, part 


2, pp. 562-569. 


16Mary L. Northway: A Primer of Sociometary. University of Toronto Press, 1952, p. v. 


17™Moreno, op. cit., p. 97, 
18-207 bid, 
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Beczuse of the apparent simplicity of the 
sociometric method, and the dramatic and 
compelling appeal of the sociogram, there 
have been many instances of sociograms which 
are unreadable and ununderstandable, which 
make very little sense, excepting that they only 
appear to possess the quality of pursuasive 
visual devices**. Hence some sociometrists 
have attempted to standardize the procedures 
of charting sociograms. Two important 
attempts at standardizing the procedure of 
charting sociograms may be mentioned here. 

The first to be considered here is that of 
Proctor and Loomis.*? Choice between indi- 
viduals can be represented by relatively closer 
proximity on a two-dimensioned space (as on 
the plane surface of paper); rejection by 
relatively distant points; mutual rejection by 
longer distance than one-way rejection; the 
greater the degree of preference, the less the 
distance; and the greater the desire to avoid, 
the greater the distance between them on the 
chart. Individuals can be represented by 


points: a choice by solid line, rejection by a 
broken line. In addition, of course, one may 


take into account aesthetic balance and 
clarity of presentation. For each individual, 
there are three possible ways of relationship— 
choice, rejection, or ignoring; so, for any pair 
of individuals there are 3x 2 = 6 possible 
distinguishable types of interpersonal relation- 
ships, viz., 
Type A: 
Type B: 
Type C: 
Type D: 


i chooses j, and j chooses, i; 

i chooses j, and j ignores i; 

i chooses j, and j rejects i; 

i ignores j, and j ignores i; 
Type E: i ignores j, and j rejects i; 
Type F: i rejects j, and j rejects i; 

Duplications, as in “i rejecting j, and j 

choosing i”, which is symmetrical to type C, 

are not repeated, because they represent the 

same distance or closeness. Proctor and 


Loomis make the assumption, further, that 
Types C and D are equidistant and then array 
the types on continuum of strong-tie vs. strong- 
aversion, as follows: 
Cc 
Strong A B D_ E F Strong 
es Ae Se ee 

Lack of a 

mutual tie 

or aversion 


This procedure would provide a consistent 
set of conventions, according to them for 
determining the distances between individuals 
in the sociogram. The number of possible 
pairs among a group of N members is 
C,N=N(N-1). Thus if there are 10 indi- 

eens 

viduals in a group, the number of possible 
pairs of interpersonal relationships are 
10(10—1) =45. If there is a large number 
re ae 

of individuals in a group, it is often not 
possible to chart a sociogram according to 
hese conventions on a plane surface, it would 
need a multi-dimensional space to do so. 


Two illustrations of sociograms are 
presented herewith, in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 
1 is a sociogram of the attitudes of an atomic 
research team of 10 scientists illustrating the 
use of the conventions suggested above by 
Proctor and Loomis. The questions asked of 
them may be:** “If you are chosen as a 
member of a committee to work on atomic 
problems, whom else, if any, would you like 
to collaborate with? Name as many as you 
wish. Whom, if any, would you dislike working 
with? Again, name as many as you wish”. Let 
us suppose that responses were obtained which 
could be presented in a sociogram as in Figure 
1 by following the scheme of conventions 
mentioned above. 





22C. H. Proctor and C. P. Loomis, op. cit. 


21G, Lindzey and E. F. Borgatta, op. cit., p. 411. 





23What follows in this and in the next four paragraphs jis adapted, with some modifications, 


from Proctor and Loomis, op. cit, 





Figure 1: Sociogram of ten Atomic Scientists, 
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Figure II: Illustration of technique used in construction of a Sociogram 
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Such a sociogram helps us to interpret the 
situation and use the interpretation for fruit- 
ful social action. Thus, it is apparent, from 
Figure 1, the scientists Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
could form a good subgroup to work together, 
Nos. 6 and 7 should collaborate, No. 8 should 
work independently or with No. 10 and No. 9 
can be fitted into either the subgroup of 
1-2-3-4-5 or of 6-7, preferably the latter. 


However, the above analysis has explored 
only one variable, viz., strong-tie vs. strong- 
aversion, or acceptance vs. rejection. But there 
are a number of other variables (aspects) of 
interpersonal relationship, each of which may 
also be closely interrelated with the others 
which this sociogram has not tapped. Socio- 
metry, therefore, has to develop additional 
techniques of penetrating further into the 
details of the web of social relationships from 
a variety of relevant angles so as to enable 
us to give a full perspective of all of them 
through different sociograms of the same 
group. This sociometry is continually trying 
to do. In the meanwhile the present choice- 
rejection techniques have to be supplemented 
by interview, observation, and gathering 
relevant information from other sources. 


For instance, in the above case of the ten 
scientists, we may come to know that No. 8 
is the official chairman of the team and is 
responsible to some higher authority to whom 
he has to produce answers to the technical 
and also administrative problems. For doing 
this effectively, he may have to be a hard 
taskmaster, or in other ways unpleasant to the 
other members of the team. In other words, 
he is the middleman who is sandwiched 
between the common management-worker 
conflict. If this is known, it may explain the 


hostilities expressed towards him. But it will 
also mean that probably anyone who is in his 
position may have to face the same music. 
The difficulty, of course, may then have to be 
solved, not by just putting someone in his 
place who is ‘popular’ at the time of the 
sociometric analysis,—for, he may himself soon 
become the target of hostile feelings like his 
predecessor,—but by finding another leader 
who could successfully deal with the higher 
authority without creating a hostility against 
him in the members of the team. Or again, 
if we come to know that the subgroup or 
clique of 1-2-3-4-5 consists of rather young 
men who look upon the rest of the team as 
“old fogies”, it will mean that it was merely 
age which influenced the choice, and that 
there was no other fundamental basis for it. 
Again, if we come to know that 6-7 travel 
to the work-place and back together every day, 
we can infer that their mutual choice was 
just due to travel association. 


In fact, there are a wide variety of 
influences which may play their part in 
<letermining choice-rejection patterns within 
a group, such as age, previous friendship, 
social status, desire for power, desire to be 
with similar people, or may be with different 
people, and a host of others. 


Northway has made another attempt at 
standardizing the procedures of charting 
sociograms, called ‘target sociogram’ method** 
which, however, does not seem to have been 
popular as yet among sociometrists. In fact, 
different modes of presentation of sociogram 
have been used, depending upon the imagina- 
tion and skill of graphic presentation of the 
author.*** Thus, Weschler and others”® have 
suggested even three-dimensional sociograms. 





~24Mary L. Northway, “A Method for Depicting Social Relationships obtained by Sociometric 
Testing,” Sociometry, Vol. 3, 1940, pp. 144-150. Also, her A Primer of Sociometry, University of 


Toronto Press, 1952. 


?4*See also: How to construct a Sociogram. Prep. by the staff of the Horace Mann Lincoln 
Institute of Social Experimentation. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 


University, New York, 1950. 


*°J. R. Weschler, R. Tannenbaum, and E. Talbot, “A New Management Tool—The Multi- 
Relational Sociometric Survey,” Personnel, Vol. 29, 1952, pp. 85-94. 
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Also, by using devices like different colours 
for lines, or overlays, sociograms of the same 
group depicting more than one variable also 
can be drawn.*° 


A distinction has been drawn between 
diagnostic and action criteria.” For 
example, the question: “Whom do you invite 
to have meals in your house” is based on 
a diagnostic criterion. It gives information, 
but does not provide opportunity for action. 
On the other hand, when planning the setting 
up of a new housing colony, the sociometrist 
may ask the question: “You are preparing 
to move into the new settlement. Whom do 
you want there as a neighbour?” Study based 
on an action criterion like this one will evoke 
a high degree of spontaneity of motivation 
and, therefore, of true and realistic responses. 
The members of the group, in such a case, are 
looking forward to the possibility of realizing 
a desired goal. Studies based on diagnostic 
criteria, however, do not possess the full 
sociometric value. They are near sociometric.”* 
They are informative, but lack the motivation 
and spontaneity which is available only in 
participant observers. And, the subjects of ‘a 
study can become participant observers to the 
extent to which they get emotionally and 
intellectually involved in the process of 
responding. This is best achieved by dynamic 
sociometry which is based on ‘action criterion’. 


In fact, any kind of procedure which falls 
short of the full meaning of the ' term 
‘sociometric’ either in its socius aspect or in its 
metrum aspect is included by Moreno under 
the class of near-sociometric procedures, as for 
instance, Bogardus’ ‘social distance scale’ and 
Thurstone’s ‘equal-appearing interval’ scales 
of attitudes, both of which (and many other 
similar attempts) are high up on the psycho- 


metric aspect but fall short in the ‘socius’ 
aspect, while casework studies typically fall 
short in the metrum aspect.”° 

Sociometry has developed a certain nomen- 
clature of its own, for which, again Moreno 
is largely and in many cases primarily respon- 
sible. We may mentior. only some of these 
here in his own words:*° Sociometric status 
refers to the number of times an individual 
has been chosen by the other individuals as a 
preferred associate for all activities in which 
they are engaged at the time of the test, and 
is obtained by adding the number of choices 
each individual receives on each criterion. 
Sociometric Score refers to the number of 
different persons who have chosen an indivi- 
dual on all criteria used. Isolate is one who is 
not chosen by and does not choose anyone 
in the group, and his sociometric score, 
therefore, would be zero. Reciprocated choice 
refers to choosing and being chosen on the 
same criterion, i.e., to a pair. Triangle refers 
to three individuals choosing each other on 
the same criterion. Star is the individual who 
receives the expected number or more than the 
expected number of choices on the same 
criterion. He is, however, not the same as the 
sociometric leader, of which there are three 
kinds: (1) The popular leader is one who 
receives more than the number of expected 
choices on all criteria in which he and the 
choosers are mutually involved, with the 
choosers themselves having a low sociometric 
status. (2) The powerful leader is one who 
receives more than the number of expected 
choices on all criteria, with the choosers 
themselves also having a high sociometric 
status. Lindzey and Borgatta** suggest that 
the term power figure may be used to denote 
an individual who may not be overchosen but 
receives certain key choices, which means 





26G, Lindzey, and E. F. Borgatta, Op. cit., p. 412. 
27™Moreno, - cit., p. 99. 

28] bid., 

297. L. gf Saud Foundations of Sociometry, 1941, 
307, L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, 1953, pp. 719. 723. 
31G, Lindzey, and E. F. Borgatta, Op. cit., p. 411. 


33. Also, Op. cit., p. 111. 
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apparently, the choices of a few who are 
themselves highly chosen. (3) The isolated 
leader is one who receives less than the 
number of expected choices, or, in an extreme 
case, not more than a single mutual first 
choice which, however, comes from a power- 
ful leader. The isolated leader may operate 
like a ruler behind the screen, the power 
behind the throne. Chain is an open series of 
mutual choices on any criterion, e.g., A 
chooses B, B chooses C, C chooses B, C chooses 
D, D chooses C, and so on. Score of emotional 
expansiveness refers to the number of different 
persons whom an individual chooses on any 
criterion. 


There has been some variation in designat- 
ing different patterns of behaviour by different 
sociometrists, but it is not of much conse- 
quence, and the above-mentioned seems 
to be the best one. For instance, the expression 
mutual pair is used by some. Rejectee or 
rejected denote a person who has received a 
large number of rejections. He is distinguished 
from the neglectee, who is simply not chosen 
er ignored. Overchosen is used to denote the 
individual who receives a disproportionately 
large number of choices. Unchosen and 
underchosen have been sometimes used to 
refer to isolates. Clique and mutual admira- 
tion group have been sometimes used to 
denote a cluster of a number of members who 
give mutual choices. 


Before we conclude, the following quotation 
from Moreno’s Who Shall Survive? may be 
found to be of particular interest to the 
readers of this Encyclopaedia: ** 


“The advent of sociometry cannot be 
understood without appraising my presocio- 
metric background and the historic-ideological 
setting in the Western world, during and after 
the first World War. Marxism and psycho- 
analysis, the two opposites, each had spent 


their theoretic bolt, the one with Nikolai 
Lenin’s State and Revolution (1917), the 
other with Sigmund Freud’s Civilization and 
Its Discontents (1929). The two opposites 
had one thing in common: they both rejected 
religion; they both disavowed the idea of a 
community which is based on spontaneous 
love, unselfishness and sainthood on positive 
goodness and naive co-operativeness. I took 
a position contradictory to both, the side of 
positive religion. The fact that Christianity, 
Buddhism, Judaism and other religions of the 
past have had limited success did not prove - 
that the concept of religion itself had failed. 
My contention was that religion should be 
tried again, a religion of a new sort, its 
inspirations modified and its techniques 
improved by the insights which science has 
given us—and by no means excluding some 
of the insights which Marxism and psycho- 
analysis have brought forth. My position 
was threefold: first, the hypothesis of 
spontaneity—creativity as a propelling force 
in human progress beyond and independent 
from libido and socio-economic motives— 
which does not deny the fact that they are 
frequently interwoven but which does deny 
the contention that they are merely a function 
and a derivative; second, the hypothesis of 
having faith in our fellowmen’s intentions— 
outside of obedience resulting from, physical 
and legalistic coercion—the hypothesis of love 
and mutual sharing as a powerful, indispen- 
sable working principle in group life; and 
third, the hypothesis of a superdynamic 
community based upon these principles which 
can be brought to realization through newer 
techniques. It may be said that IJ tried to do 
through sociometry what “religion without 
science” has failed to accomplish in the past 
and what “science without religion” has failed 
to accomplish in Soviet Russia...’ The total 
misunderstanding of my original position 





82], L, Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, 1953, pp. xiv to xvi (Italics in the original), 
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which I have never abandoned, and _ its 
disregard in many religious as well as scientific 
circles has not hindered me in continuing to 
develop the technical innovations which, I 
hoped, were gradually to establish this new 
world. It is curious—and it may require some 
explanation—that it is these techniques which 
made sociometry famous and which have 
been universally accepted, where as its under- 
lying philosophy of life has been relegated to 
the dark corners of library shelves or entirely 
pushed aside. 


“The explanation is simple; it is generally 
accepted that a scientist may have two com- 
partments, one for his religion and the other 
for his science, as long as the scientist is, like 
Copernicus, Newton, Kepler, Mendel and 
Darwin, a physicist, a chemist or a biologist. 


But there is a profound bias against social 
scientists having two compartments. How- 
ever, they can be kept apart, indeed, one is 
able to do conscientious screening and not 
let one activity impede the other—in short, 
it is an exercise in ‘role playing’. It must be 
added that the positive religion which I 
offered was just as much in contradiction and 
opposition to the official religions as it was 
to the agnostic, psychological and political 
doctrines of our time; indeed, when removed 
from its metaphoric shell it contains the most 
revolutionary kernel of my whole work. 


“T arrived at the conclusion that the ‘next 
step’ is the realization and concretization of 
the idea in the flesh rather than its further 
intellectual extension. Therefore I became a 
psychodramatist and roleplayer”. 
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The author of the following article delves deeply into the ancient Shastras to show 
that courtesans had had their own place in royal palaces to contribute to the gaiety of the 
Princes. In the course of time, prostitution came to be exploited and middlemen came into 
the picture. The author points out that prostitution became a legalised institution before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Registration of prostitutes and licensing of brothels carry the 


Sanction of states. 


It is regretted that ‘Prostitution exists not because it is impossible to 


suppress it in the sense that murder, robbery, or infanticide is suppressed, but because no 
thorough and sincere attempt has ever been made to suppress it”. 
Dr. (‘Miss) Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Sex promiscuity has been known to India 
from time immemorial. Some people who 
invest the country with a glorious past hold 
that sex promiscuity was little known in 
ancient times in this land of Sita and Savitri. 
A study of ancient Indian literature, however, 
presents to us instances of easy morality known 
to India even in the hoary past. 


Though sex promiscuity existed in India 
for long and is referred to in the Vedas, the 
earliest records of Hindu civilisation, prosti- 
tution seems to have become a legalised 
institution only in the post-Vedic period. 
During this period, the Aryans spread over 
a vast stretch of land and established several 
kingdoms in Northern India. Well settled in 
prosperous kingdoms, they took to easy and 
luxurious life. Consequently, several small 
kingdoms became seats of pomp and luxury, 
and the princes and princelings extended their 
liberal patronage to courtesans. These women 
added splendour to their court, and, during 
festivals, they enhanced the mirth by musical 
and dancing performances. On the occasion 
of Rama’s coronation ceremony, we find them 


assembling in the royal palace for that 
purpose. When Prince Harshavardhan’ was 
born, courtesans throughout the capital 
started music and dancing. From the 
Arthashastra® of Kautilya it is gathered that 
a ganika had become an indispensable factor 
in royal courts. The superintendent of prosti- 
tutes was to employ a woman noted for her 
beauty, youth, and accomplishments on a 
salary of 1,000 panas to work as a ganika. 
Whether she was born of a prostitutes’ 
family or not was not cared for. A courtesan 
was to yield her person to any one under the 
order of the king. Otherwise, she was to 
receive 1,000 lashes or pay a fine of 5,000 
panas. 


Prostitution Turned into a Trade.—Thus, 
the course of time and circumstances turned 
prostitution into a trade. As a result, it could 
not remain merely a matter between two 
parties, viz., the prostitute and her paramour. 
Gradually, middlemen came on the scene to 
exploit the prostitution of others. There are 
references to this exploitation in various 
ancient Indian writings. Padmapurana‘ re- 








1Sarve cha talap chara ganikascha svalamkritah (17) 
Kaksam dvitiyamasadya tisthanti nrpvesmanah (18) 


ap "" Ramayana (Bombay, Nirnayasagar Press, 1930), Ayodhyakand, Chapter 3. 


2Sthana sthanesu panyavitasinyah 


Harshacharitam (ed. P. 


ranrtyat, 


Kane, Bombay, 1918), Uchchhvasa 4, p. 7 


8Arthashatra (ed. Dr. R. Shama Shastry, Mysore, Government Branch Press, 1924), Adhikaran 2, 


Adhyaya 27. 
*Krita devaya datavya dhirenaklistakarmana 


Kalpakalam bhavetsvargo nrpovasan mahadhani, 


Padmapurana, Srishtikanda 52, 97. 
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commends the purchase of beautiful girls for 
dedicating them to the temples. These 
dancing girls were usually prostitutes. The 
dedicator could secure his place in heaven by 
such an act. Bhavishyapurana® goes to the 
extent of saying that the best way to win 
Suryalok, a celestial abode is to dedicate a 
group of prostitutes to the temple of sungod. 
This may be called exploitation of prostitution 
to the extent that the devotee in order to 
earn some religious merit purchased human 
commodity and dedicated it for the purpose 
of keeping up music and dancing in the 
temples and to carry on prostitution in 
disguise. Though it appears that after the 
dedication the dedicator did not make money, 
on these prostitutes, yet it can be called 
exploitation in the sense that these prostitutes 
were expected to stick to the profession of a 
singing girl—a prostitute—to ensure religious 
merit for him. It also indicates that human 
commodity was sold for the purpose of 
prostitution. What was the position of these 
purchased prostitutes as compared to inde- 
pendent prostitutes is not known for certain. 
As time passed by, middlemen organised 
their trade and today they have brought in 
traffic in persons, i.e., procuring, enticing, or 
leading away by any means whatsoever of 
persons of either sex for the purpose of 
prostitution and introducing them to the 
trade and making money on them. These 
traffickers and procurers supply them to 
brothels or places like hotels, or restaurants, 
or clubs, and get money in return from the 
keepers of these places. Or they themselves 
run brothels and put the prostitutes there and 
make them ply their trade in return for bare 
maintenance, or for a small amount of money. 
The major part of the amount collected from 
customers goes into the pocket of these brothel 
keepers. The victim of the commercialised 
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vice has no way out. She is disappointed in 
her lot, yet she cannot run away. Where will 
she go? The society with its accepted notions 
of decency has no place for her after her 
lapses. So the victim continues to live in the 
same world till the day she finds that, on 
account of loss of charm and growing age, 
her share is not enough even for a bare 
maintenance. She looks for other jobs else- 
where now, but still in the same world 
of commercialised prostitution; and she 
gradually takes to procuring women for the 
purpose of prostitution and often keeps a 
brothel herself with these new recruits. Now 
she entangles others into a life which she her- 
self had detested once. So the vicious circle 
of commercialised prostitution goes on. 


Today we in our country have prostitutes 
who are exploited by others; independent 
professional prostitutes who are entirely 
dependent for their bread and butter on their 
earnings from the hire of their bodies; and 
amateur prostitutes who have other means of 
earning a part or all of their livelihood and 
who indulge in promiscuous sexual intercourse 
for supplementing their income or indulge in 
for personal satisfaction. 


In India no serious efforts have ever been 
made to control prostitution. Here in our 
country it has been looked down upon by a 
section of the society, while it has also been 
adored by a certain section, while another 
section seems to have been indifferent to the 
problem, and while looking down upon ihe 
prostitute has not been much bothered by 
prostitution itself. 


It is true that before the beginning of the 
Christian era prostitution had become a 
legalised institution and there was a “grand 
system of courtesans”, yet it highly developed 
from about 300 a.v. During this period, a 





5Veshyakadambakam yastu dadyatsuryaya bhaktitah 
Sa gachchhet paramam sthanam yatra tisthati bhanuman, 


Bhavishyapurana 1,93, 67. 
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ganika or an educated and accomplished 
woman about town occupied a_ peculiar 
position, Even when belonging to the class 
of public women she appears to have been 
treated with special consideration during the 
age of Vatsyayana. 


Ganika and Vesya.—Though ganika and 
vesya were used as synonymous terms in early 
times, yet in the days of the Kamasutra it 
was not every prostitute that received this 
appellation. Only when a woman of this class 
was marked out by high intellectual attain- 
ments and perfection in the arts that she could 
win the title of a ganika.® Vatsyayana held that 
when a prostitute was versed in the sixty-four 
arts or kalas enumerated by him, endowed 
wtih an amiable disposition, personal charms 
and other winning qualities she acquired the 
designation of ganika. Such a courtesan was 
always honoured by the king and highly 
lauded by men qualified to appreciate merits. 
People sought her company and favours and, 
in fact, she became the observed of all 
observers. Bharatmuni’s Natyashastra’ which 
was published about 300 a.p. also speaks 
enthusiastically about the excellence of a 
ganika. Bharatmuni regards a ganika is a 
woman of great education and culture and, 
therefore, he maintains that a ganika when 
introduced as a character in a drama has to 
speak in Sanskrit. In the Lalitavistara 
(12.139), a work of this period, we find that 
king Suddhodana wanted to have a bride for 
his son who was to be as learned in the 
shastras and as accomplished in the arts as a 
ganika, 


It is quite likely that the long training and 
education which are needed for the acquisition 


of high literary and artistic accomplishments 
as the ganika possessed, could not be ordinarily 
obtained by a girl who was married and had 
to look after the household, especially if she 
was married at an early age. Moreover, the 
parents most probably did not like to send 
their girls to attend the public schools of arts 
or gandharvasalas where the daughter of a 
ganika received lessons in arts. Hence only 
very rich parents could have their daughters 
trained in arts through private tutors. In such 
a state, a ganika must have been more 
efficient in arts than ordinary housewives and . 
held in esteem for her accomplishments. 


But, so far as sex morality of a ganika was 
concerned, she was looked down upon by a 
section of the society. The Sanskrit drama 
Mrchchhakatikam by Sudraka is a glaring 
example of that. While the work admires the 
talents of Vasantasena the prostitute, its hero 
Charudatta, is ashamed to confess his connec- 
tion with her.° 


Even today very much the same sort of 
attitude is found in our country. The customer 
of a prostitute who could associate with her 
in the darkness of the night will not even care 
to recognise her in the broad light of the day. 
It is the prostitute who has been looked down 
upon but she is tolerated because she must 
meet the needs of men. Though there are 
laws against soliciting by prostitutes they 
really do not mean much. At the back of 
our mind we seem to have the belief that a 
prostitute should satisfy the sexual urge of 
man when he comes to her for sexual grati- 
fication, But we do not appreciate sex 
immorality and, therefore, do not want that 
prostitutes should entice men towards it. In 





8Abhirabhyuchchhrita vesya silparupagunanvita 


Labhate ganika sabdam sthanamcha janasamadi (20) 


Pujita sa sada rajna gunavadbhischa sanstuta 


Prarthaniya abhigamya cha laksyabhuta cha jayate (21) 


Kamasutra, Section I, Chapter 3. 
™Bharat Natyashastra 35, 60-62. 
8Tbid., 18, 35-36. 


*®Adhikaranikah—Arya ganika tava mitram (Charudatto lajjam natayati) Mrchchhakatikam 


(ed. M. R. Kale, Bombay, 1924), p. 206. 
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short, we like to tolerate prostitution because 
we take it as a necessary evil but we do not 
want to encourage it either and, therefore, 
get concerned about it and do not wish to 
allow street walking and soliciting, etc. The 
very fact that we have regarded soliciting as 
illegal in various states and yet have not 
regarded prostitution as illegal shows our 


trend of thinking. 


The regulation of prostitution that we had 
by the close of the nineteenth century also 
shows the same type of thinking. The 
regulation system introduced by Napoleon in 
1802 was based on the notion that continence 
was harmful to physical and mental health. 
Under this system women were segregated for 
the use of the troops to satisfy a “biological 
necessity” and were regulated by the state to 
prevent the spread of venereal disease. Regu- 
lation endeavoured to control prostitution 
by making it submit to certain rules, According 
to the policy of regulation, it was felt that 
prostitutes should be registered and placed 
under certain restrictions on their conduct. 
Also that need for licensing or for tolerated 
houses and their segregation in specified areas 
was recognised. Moreover, the prostitutes were 
expected to present themselves at regular 
intervals for medical examination for the sake 
of public safety. 


Registration of Prostitutes—Registration of 
prostitutes in practice goes against modern 
conscience, This dubs persons as prostitutés for 
life. A woman who takes a wrong step, 
inadvertently even once, is arrested, registered, 
and condemned to a life of shame for ever. 
“Prostitution is frequently only a phase 
through which thousands of women pass; their 
individual interest and the interest of society 
require that every facility for exit and 
oblivion should be furnished. Regulation 
does precisely the reverse: it brands the 
scarlet letter upon the woman’s forehead. 


The heedless victim of an escapade may be 
thus converted into a lifelong outcast; society 
may be saddled with her and the harm she 
spreads as a permanent burden, hardly to be 
got rid of, so long as she lives”.?° We need to 
ask the question whether a woman should be 
permitted by society even voluntarily to brand 
herself as a professional prostitute. To compel 
her to do so will be the peak of human 
degradation. 

Licensing of brothels presupposes their 
toleration and, therefore, carries with it the 
sanction of the state followed by its other evils 
like trafficking in women, procuring and 
selling them to brothel keepers and making 
money on them. The belief that by having 
licensed houses the evils of prostitution are 
minimised is baseless. The League of Nations 
instituted enquires concerning international 
traffic in women and children both in the East 
and in the West. Those enquiries were 
conducted by a special body of experts whose 
task was to ascertain the extent to which the 
system of licensing or recognising houses of 
prostitution existed in various countries and 
to find out whether this system was successful 
in protecting public health and order against 
the dangers arising from prostitution. The 
League also conducted investigations to find 
out whether in those countries where no such 
system existed, or where it had been abolished 
there had been any unfavourable results. 

The first report of the League of Nations 
Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women 
and Children in the East published in 1927 
stated that “the existence of licensed houses is 
undoubtedly an incentive to immoral traffic, 
both national and international”. The second 
report published in 1932 said, “The principal 
factor in the promotion of international traffic 
in the East is the brothel and in the chain of 
brothels which are at the disposal of 
Traffickers, particularly the brothel is the 
place of destination of the victim”. 





10Abraham Flexner, Prostitution in Europe (New York: The Century Co., 1919), p. 149. 
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The segregation of licensed or tolerated 
houses of prostitution is an advertisement for 
easy access to customers. It creates new prosti- 
tutes by providing a ready market for those 
whose business is the exploitation of 
prostitutes. Some persons feel that if 
prostitutes are segregated in a particular area 
away from public institutions and rich 
localities not much harm will be done. It is 
interesting to note how in some places the red 
light districts have shifted from rich localities 
to poor ones, and, as a result, poor people 
have fallen victims to the vice. 


Again, compulsory medical examination of 
prostitutes for venereal diseases has no 
meaning. A registered prostitute is expected 
to be medically examined at intervals and, 
when found diseased, to be detained and 
treated till she becomes non-infectious. It is 
this detention and the decision regarding non- 
infectivity that make this system impracticable. 
A prostitute after being detained for treatment 
is released as cured. That night she is infected 
again and subsequently, she infects dozens of 
men till such time as she has to return for 
medical examination. What is the ultimate 
result of the treatment she obtained? 


Contagious Diseases Acts——The Contagious 
Diseases Acts that were passed in India for 
safeguarding the interests of the military and 
naval population as well as of the civil popu- 
lation by submitting the prostitute to regular 
physical examination for diseases had to be 
repealed in 1888 due to their poor results. As 
regulationist policy once upon a time covered 
a large portion of Europe and as India was 
a part of the British Empire the same policy 
was brought in here too, and given up only 
when England gave it up. 


In course of time the acts pertaining to 
regulation and the manner of carrying out 
their provisions came in for a considerable 
amount of criticism. Apart from great injustice 


done to women, the system of regulation 
served almost like a deterrent to self-control 
in men and there gradually grew the opposing 
party—the abolitionists. In their system of 
abolition they refer only to the abolition of 
laws and police ordinances regulating, recog- 
nising, or licensing the practice of prostitution. 
They oppose all statutory enactments or police 
decrees authorising the registration or medical 
examination of prostitutes as well as all laws 
which bear upon only one of the two parties 
involved. 


The term abolition is often misunderstood 
by the people. It implies only the abolition of 
regulation and not the abolition of prostitution 
as many think it to be. “Generally speaking, 
the immediate effect of abolition is to place 
the mere act of prostitution in the same 
position as any other private vice. The 
prostitute as such is like the drunkard as such, 
or the opium-eater. A woman, for example, 
who prostitutes herself for money is in 
abolition communities in the eye of the law 
in precisely the situation of the man whom she 
has gratified: if the pair gives no offence the 
state takes no cognizance of the act. The 
intervention of the law is conditioned not on 
the act itself, but on certain conditions or 
results which make it something more than 
an affair involving two participants. If 
decency is violated, if disorder is created, if 
neighbours are scandalised, in some countries 
if disease is communicated, society considers 
itself warranted in interfering, just as it 
interferes in other circumstances to preserve 
or to promote the peace and health of the 
community. ...In regulated towns, inscribed 
prostitutes are treated differently from non- 
inscribed prostitutes; in non-regulated or 
abolitionist towns, all prostitutes are regarded 
as alike. In regulated towns, what is an offence 
if committed by a non-inscribed woman is not 
an offence if done by an inscribed woman”."! 





11Jbid., pp. 288-289. 
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Though the proponents of abolitionism 
condemn the tolerance of houses of prosti- 
tution and registration of prostitutes, they do 
not agitate for the prohibition of prostitution 
as such, They recommend the repression of 
commercialised traffic and abolition of 
scandalous recruiting. 


India is a signatory to the United Nations 
Convention, whereby she has pledged herself 
to be an abolitionist country. “The general 
policy of the Government of India,” states the 
report of the League of Nations Commission 
of 1933, “towards prostitution and allied 
questions is one of abolition, there being no 
licensed houses of prostitutes and no 
compulsory medical supervision of prostitutes 
in the country. On the whole, there is neither 
registration of brothels nor of prostitutes with 
the exception that under a volunatary and 
informal system of some standing, the names 
of inmates of European brothels in Calcutta 
are furnished to the police”. Some states in 
India have brothels and tolerated areas even 


today and still we are to be regarded as an 
abolitionist country! 


All this is due to the fact tnat the problem 
of prostitution has not attracted the notice 
of the public as a disease corroding the very 
roots of our society. Prostitution exists not 
because it is impossible to suppress it in the 
sense that murder, robbery, or infanticide is 
suppressed, but because no thorough and 
sincere attempt has ever been mage to 
suppress it. 

At present, some agitation is there in the 
country for the suppression of commercialised 
prostitution, but prostitution itself is regarded 
as a necessary evil. Man’s sexual needs outside 
marriage, his polygamous nature and women’s 
coincidental need of protection against rape 
and violence have been justifications for 
prostitution for ages. It is high time we 
changed our attitude towards the problem. 
Prostitution is an evil and we must try to get 
rid of it rather than tolerate it. 


Prostitution not declared Illegal—Com- 
mercialised _ prostitution because 
prostitution itself is not declared illegal in our 
country. In brief, perhaps we unconsciously 
feel that we need to have prostitutes and we 
also expect that women should take to 
prostitution to meet the demand for 
prostitutes. We object only when the third 
party makes one lead the life of a prostitute. 
The procurer takes advantage of this necd, 
and as prostitution is not illegal, he easily gives 
the garb of independent prostitution to what 
is commercialised vice. Thus he circumvents 
the law against exploitation of prostitution of 
others. 


exists, 


Tolerance of the institution of prostitution 
sets a bad moral standard for young boys and 
girls. They think that it is just a vice and not 
a crime and do not take it seriously. Men 
specially grow up to believe that continence 
is not meant for them. 


In any country there are a large number of 
people who are not sex delinquents. If those 
people can keep their sexual urge under 
control, it would not be too much to expect 
another large group of men and women to 
be able to do so, provided they are given 
special assistance and guidance. There will 
be perhaps a small group of constitutional 
homosexuals, sex perverts and psychopaths 
who in spite of the best of treatment known 
so far, may not respond to it. They are too sick 
people and need to be treated as exceptions. 
It will be really degrading for us to think that 
our nation consists of psychopaths and 
perverts, and as a result, better ways of living 
cannot be brought in and that, therefore, there 
is no need for aspiring for it. 


In order to declare prostitution illegal, we 
have to be clear about the definition of 
prostitution. Prostitution has evolved and 
evolves. It is quite likely that in course of 
time, in our country prostitutes who offer 
their bodies for hire as a full-time profession, 
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i.e., solely depend upon prostitution for their 
livelihood, will go down considerably. But the 
number of amateurs who will carry on prosti- 
tution as a side business will be on the increase. 


So while declaring prostitution as illegal, 
it will perhaps be necessary to define a 
prostitute “as an individual, male or female, 
who for some kind of reward, monetary, or 
otherwise, or for some form of personal 
satisfaction and as a part or full-time 
profession, engages in normal or abnormal 
sexual intercourse with various persons, who 
may be of the same sex as, or the opposite 
sex to, the prostitute”.1? 


This definition distinguishes a prostitute 
from a woman who once in a while has sexual 
intercourse with a man to whom she is not 
wedded. Prostitution does imply sex promis- 
cuity with various persons habitually. More- 
over, prostitution does not necessarily imply 
getting a reward, monetary or otherwise. 
It may involve some sort of personal satis- 
faction only. Also, this definition does 
differentiate between a prostitute and a 
mistress. The woman who lives with or sticks 
to one man for a long period, even though 
she is paid by him and can forsake him or 
be forsaken by him and become the mistress 
of another man, is not a prostitute at this 
particular stage. This definition includes both 
male and female prostitutes as well as 
professional and amateur prostitutes. 


Fight Against Social Disease.—It is high 
time we started in India the fight against this 
social disease by declaring prostitution illegal 
and by making attempts to combat both 
independent and commercialised prostitution. 
The writer has often heard people say that we 
should first combat commercialised prosti- 
tution and then fight the independent 
prostitution, if the latter is to be fought at all. 
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But that is not possible so long as prostitution 
is not prohibited, it is not possible to punish 
the procurer or the brothel keeper always 
because he will either tutor his ward to declare 
that she has taken up the profession of her 
own free will and will also have the rent 
receipts made in her name. Thus, to the out- 
side world, he can show that the prostitute 
is earning independently and that he is not 
making money on her. All the efforts to rescue 
such girls are time and again wasted due to 
lack of legislation against prostitution per se. 


There is no justification for the institution 
of prostitution for the preservation of art and 
culture as was found in ancient India. There 
are several schools of art and culture where 
boys and girls can practise them and today fine 
arts like music, dancing and painting are not 
restricted to prostitutes only. Hence the 
association with prostitutes does not imply 
today appreciation on the part of the customer 
of special proficiency of prostitutes in arts and 
his aesthetic refinement. 


When free India is marching towards 
progress in all the various aspects, it is simply 
degrading to find prostitution as one of the 
legitimate professions of human beings. Vested 
interests and often the involvement of high 
officials in the vice of prostitution bring about 
a hush-hush attitude towards the problem of 
the prohibition of prostitution. It is put 
forward that prostitution has existed since 
ages and, therefore, cannot be prohibited. 
What about mass poverty, ignorance and 
disease in our country? We have lived through 
them for ages and why are various plans 
coming up to eradicate them? Because we 
have faith that, if genuine efforts are put in, 
we can get rid of them. The same faith and 
genuine efforts are needed to control prosti- 
tution—the agelong vice of the nation. 








'2George Ryley Scott, A History of Prostitution (London: Torchstream Books, 1954), p. 8. 
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A FAIR WAGE FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS 





P. RAMACHANDRAN 





With the turn of the last century, labour has been increasingly conscious of its rights 
to lead a frugal life but it has always been confronted by the question: “What Wage would 
enable one to lead a frugal life?” Minimum wages, fair wages, and standard wages are some 
of the modern concepts which have contributed to the solution of this question. 


s This article, based on a survey of economic conditions of domestic servants working 
with approximately 70 Christian families residing in Chembur, makes an attempt to decide 
what factors determine a frugal wage for domestic servants. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Society of Chembur, a religious organization having as one 
of its aims the rendering of social services to the poor and unemployed, decided to seek answers 
to some of the following questions: 


. What is the economic condition of the average domestic servant working for a 
Christian family in Chembur? 
Is his present wage sufficient to enable him to lead a frugal life? 
How does his present waye compare with a “fair wage”, as defined in the Christian 
Encyclicals? 
If it compares unfavourably by what amount has the wage to be increased to make 
it a fair wage? 
Would the employer be willing to pay this difference? 


The Society was in search of a neutral and impartial agency to undertake a scientific 
inquiry along these lines; and so, in September 1957, the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay, was requested to undertake it. 


The research study, directed by Dr. S. D. Punekar, Head of the Department of Research, 
was under the immediate supervision of Shri P. Ramachandran, Research Assistant of the 
Department. The students, specializing in the field of Social Research, were appointed student 
field-supervisors, and each of them wads in charge of about 10 students of the junior class of 
the Institute, who, in turn, were appointed Honorary Research Investigators for this study. 
The study provided these students with on-the-job practical training in Social Research. They 
were trained for their task as investigators and were provided with written instructions. 


The student field-supervisors processed the data and the final report was prepared 
by Shri P. Ramachandran. 


Definitions.—Essentially, this is a survey to 
study what constitutes a “fair wage” of 
domestic servants. For the purpose of this 
study, a fair wage is not defined in terms of 
economic terminology, but, in relation to the 
religious concept as pronounced in Catholic 
literature, viz., the Encyclicals. 


A fair wage, according to the Encyclicals 
would, in a generic sense, imply a wage on 
which a man would be able to lead a decent 
and frugal life, with provision for the 
education of his children and leisure time for 
his wife, so that she may not have to do work 
and be able to put aside something for the 
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future. To be more precise, it means, as the 
Italian Father would say, “a house, a job, 
and music”. 


An employer is defined as one who hires a 
man, woman, or child to do domestic work 
in his or her house on remuneration, either in 
cash, or kind, or both. It implies that the 
employer has contracted with the worker what 
his duties, his remuneration, and his relation- 
ship to the family are. 


A domestic servant is defined as one who 
lets himself or herself be hired for some specific 
domestic work related to the kitchen and 
cooking, cleaning and washing of the 
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apartment, utensils, clothes, etc., but excluding 
such outdoor services as gardening, driving 
cars, etc. Here too, it is necessary to state that 
only those who are aware that they are 
employees were interviewed. 


These narrow definitions are necessary in 
this study, because the pilot survey indicated 
that some families with adopted children tend 
to make the latter do the work of domestic 
servants; so, while structurally these children 
are members of the family, functionally they 
are domestic servants. Yet, because of this, 
while they are utilised for such purposes, they 
are not always entitled to the benefits which 
domestic servants get in the form of remu- 
neration. These children are, on the other 
hand, either exploited or pampered. Hence it 
was necessary to exclude these from our study. 
They had also to be omitted, because children 
on being interviewed, may become conscious 
of their relationship to the family, (we were 
informed that many of these children do not 
know that they are adopted), and thereby 
change their attitude towards the family. 


The data for this study were collected from 
two different sources: in the first place, the 
employer was requested to fill in a question- 
naire covering various aspects of the survey, 
e.g., his opinion on a fair wage, a domestic 
servants’ union, the general standard of living 
of his servants, etc. Secondly, the servants were 
interviewed to gather information on their 
economic condition. 


The background: Employers—Only 49 
families out of approximately 70 Christian 
families residing in the Christian Colony, 
Chembur, were interviewed. One employer 
refused to co-operate, because he was not on 
good terms with the co-operating agency in 
this survey. The others were either out of 
station during the period of the survey or had 
no domestic servants. 


About 40 per cent. of the 49 employers 
belong to a profession, viz., engineers, lawyers, 
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etc; 24.5 per cent. belong to the next largest 
group of retired persons; 10.2 per cent. belong 
to the third group consisting of executives and 
businessmen; and 10.2 per cent. belong to the 
miscellaneous group consisting of clerks, 
priests, etc. 

The average size of a family is 5.2. It was 
found quite often that children tend to stay 
with their grandparents though their own 
parents stay elsewhere in the same locality, the 
reason being that the children enjoy better 
conveniences at the residence of their 
grandparents. 

About 43 per cent. of the families have 5 
to 6 members, about 28 per cent. have 3 to 4 
members and 5 families have 9 or more 
members. While this background information 
has a bearing in the study in terms of workload 
of services, number of servants to be employed, 
etc., the primary factor determining employ- 
ment of servants is the salary of the employer 
himself. 

Three employers out of 49 refused to 
disclose their income; 30.6 per cent. of them 
have an income of Rs. 350.00 or less a month; 
12.3 per cent. between Rs. 351.00 and 
Rs. 500.00; 8.2 per cent. between Rs. 501.00 
and Rs. 650.00; 12.3 per cent. between 
Rs. 651.00 and Rs. 800.00; 8.2 per cent. 
between 301.00 and Rs. 950.00; 12.3 per cent. 
between Rs. 951.00 and Rs. 1,100.00 and 10.2 
per cent. over Rs. 1,100.00. 

Thus, this universe consists mostly of 
middle-class families with a few in the upper 
and some in the lower-middle class. This is 
amply supported by the observation that the 
house rents are high in this locality; so too, 
the standard of life. 


About 69 per cent. of the families have one 
servant and 23 per cent. have two servants. 
Four families have three or more servants. 
One has five servants. All those in the group 
of Rs. 350.00 or less have only one servant 
each. Two-thirds of them have resident 
servants. 
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Over four-fifths of the employers pay 
Rs. 30.00 or less per servant; i.e., 13 per cent, 
pay Rs. 10.00 or less; 45 per cent. pay between 
Rs. 11.00 and Rs. 20.00, and 25 per cent. 
between Rs. 21.00 and Rs. 30.00. These wages 
do not include remuneration in kind given 
by most employers in the form of food, 
clothes, residence, etc. 


Domestic Servants—The 49 families 
interviewed have an aggregate of 71 servants, 
of whom 58 responded to the interviews. Quite 
a number of others could not be approached, 
because their employers refused to have them 
interviewed, either because “they would not 
give a correct picture”, or “they might create 
trouble later”. A few of the others not inter- 
viewed were part-time servants who came in 
either early in the morning or late in the 
evening. 


Of these 58 interviewees, nearly one-fourth 
of them belong to the age group 16-25 and 
another quarter to the age group 41-45. 
One-third of them are in between 26-40. The 
vast majority of servants are females, i.e., 
82.8 per cent. The largest number of, servants 
hail from Nasik, Goa, and the Bombay city. 


Slightly over one-half of the servants are 
Hindus, with the Christians forming the next 
highest group (41.4 per cent.) . 48.3 per cent. 
of these servants are married and 32.8 per 
cent. are unmarried. 19 per cent. are widowed. 
75 per cent. of these servants are illiterate. 


Some of the resident servants are provided 
with quarters, but most of them sleep either 
in the verandah, or in one of the living rooms. 
They are provided with boarding as well. 
Out of the 26 non-resident servants inter- 
viewed, 50 per cent. live in tin sheds or 
ramshackle houses. 


On the whole, the living conditions of an 
average domestic servant is deplorable and 
many of the employers have mentioned that 
the first priority in any programme of social 
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service to the domestic servants should go to 
housing. 


According to the employers, about 47 per 
cent, of the servants work between three hours 
and a half to seven hours and a half a day, 
11 per cent. between eight and eleven hours, 
and 7 per cent. between twelve and fifteen 
hours. But according to the servants 36.2 per 
cent. of them work between three hours and 
a half and seven hours and a half; another 
36.2 per cent. between eight and 11 hours; 
and 27.6 per cent. between 12 and 15 hours, 


This difference may be attributed to the 
fact that employers like to play down the work 
of their servants and to the fact that the latter 
like to exaggerate their duties, It is also partly 
due to the different interpretations of work 
of resident servants. 


Duties allotted to the servants vary widely. 
13.53 per cent. of them, wash clothes, 17.29 
per cent. do the cooking work, 17.79 per cent. 
do the work of sweeping, 20.30 per cent. do 
“top” work, 9.74 per cent. nurse babies, 10.53 
per cent. wash utensils, and 12.78 per cent. 
do other prescribed work, such as marketing, 
etc. Most of them have more than one duty 
to perform. 


Over two-thirds of the servants have family 
incomes of Rs. 50.00 or less. About two-fifths 
of them have family incomes of less than 
Rs. 25.00 and one-fifth between Rs. 26.00 and 
Rs. 50.00. Only five mention an income of 
more than Rs. 125.00 a month. Out of the 
58 interviewees, 23 have additional sources of 
incomes, i.e., from business, land, etc. 


To compare the wages of resident and non- 
resident servants, the former get, on an 
average, Rs. 26.92 a month, while the latter 
Rs. 16.70 a month. 


Nearly all the servants get remuneration in 
kind in addition to wages in cash. It is difficult 
to convert the “kind” that each servant gets 
into cash value because both the quantity and 
quality of food differ from house to house. 
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It was not possible to collect data about 
their expenditure pattern because of certain 
difficulties. In the first place, the resident 
servants said that they did not have any 
regular expenditure pattern. Then again, 
many said that all the money they earned was 
spent on food and clothing. Some handed over 
their wages to the heads of their families, and, 
therefore, did not know how the money was 
spent. 

It is a matter of consolation that nearly all 
of them have savings in some form or other 
ranging between less than Rs. 100.00 and 
Rs, 600.00. One has property in his home 


town. 


About 30 per cent. of the families are in 
debt. More than three-fourths of these have 
debts below Rs. 100.00. Two families have 
debts between Rs. 101.00 and 200.00, while 
one family has a debt of more than Rs. 200.00. 
These debts have been outstanding from two 
months to six years. The sources of loan are 
either the employers or friends. Only one said 
that he borrowed from a money-lender. About 
25 per cent. pay interest at the rate of 12 
per cent. While over half of them repay loans 
regularly, 41 per cent. of them are unable to 
do so, the social significance of which cannot 
be ignored. 

In search of a Frugal Wage: The Employer. 
It is evident from the study that it is difficult 
to determine what a fair wage for a domestic 
servant should be. But it would be necéssary, 
in the first place, to have an understanding of 
what the respondents themselves think about 
a fair wage, for, in the ultimate analysis, in 
a study like this, participants’ views are of 
great importance. 

To the crucial question asked of the 
employers as to what they understand by a, 
fair wage, and what would, in their opinion, 
constitute a fair wage for the servants, the 
answers are varied. Their definitions of fair 
wages, on the whole, seem to tally with the 
general understanding of the term and in 
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keeping with Encyclical teachings. Examples 
of these are: 


(a) The fair wage is bound up with the 
size of the family, the minimum stan- 
dard of living according to human 
dignity , ability to educate children, 
give a minimum degree of comfort, 
and save a small amount for a rainy 
day; 

The fair wage is one by which the 
worker is fully satisfied, either with 
cash, or kind, or both; 

It is that which enables worker and the 
family to live in the style to which they 
are accustomed; 

The wages are fixed by demand and 
supply. There is very little exploitation, 
if there is any; 

The wage depends on the type of work, 
amount of time, and productivity of 
the worker. It also depends on what 
is agreed to between the employer and 
the worker at the time of joining the 
work ; 

(f) The wage depends on age, dependents, 
experience, and area practice. It also 
depends on the salary of the employer 
and the work done by the servant; 

It should be stated that in India, as a 
rule, most of the servants are rather 
irregular in their work and not quite 
reliable. They have a tendency to be 
dishonest when sent to the market; a 
little amount goes into their own 
pockets by quoting higher prices. This 
should also be considered ; 

Servants do not get fair wages, because 
their employers are loathe to raise 
wages consonant with the rise in the 
cost of living. Should someone do so 
unilaterally, he is under pressure from 
other quarters for disturbing the 
existing pattern. This is due to the fact 
that the capacity of the employers is 
also restricted. . 
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Seventy per cent. of the employers state 
that their servants get the wages they should 
for their work, Seven per cent. of them say 
that the wages are higher and about an equal 
number state that the wages are lower than 
what they are entitled to get. Thus a small 
number of them feel that the servants are 
being exploited, whereas the vast majority fecl 
that they are not. We should, however, bear 
in mind that quite a significant number of 
employers have abstained from answering this 
particular question, either because they do 
not desire to commit themselves on_ this 
question, or because they have an element of 
doubt. These responses do not, for a 
moment, imply that the servants get frugal 
wages. 


Some of the reasons given by those who 
say that the wages are fair are: 


(a) “Her wages would oe inadequate, but 
for the supplementary things she gets” ; 
“Amount of time spent is negligible, 
and other houses are also covered by 
her”; 

“It is the wage that has been agreed 
upon when she started working” ; 
“Servants are quite satisfied with what 
they get”; and 

“These are the prevailing rates in the 
locality”. 


(b) 


These imply that, in fixing a fair wage, 
the remuneration in kind has to be given due 


consideration; labour is available cheap; 
the employer has in a way a consumers’ 
surplus. 


Furthermore, the employers are of opinion 
that only 12 out of the 71 servants have a low 
standard of living, while a privileged five have 
a high standard of living, and the rest average 
standards. The views of some of the 
respondents are: 

1. “High—because she gets the best food. 

So health is very good and the wage is 
a net saving for her”. 
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2. “As she gets food and clothing plus cash 
payment, I feel, it is average”. 

3. “Low—Domestic service has not im- 
proved the status of their class. Further, 
they cannot aspire to a better status in 
such service as it is not a graded service 
with prospects of promotion or holding 
a promise of lump sum remuneration 
after a period”. 

. “Considering the fact that she has a 
large family, two of whom, are married 
and are working and a little boy is going 
to school, and the husband is out of 
employment, the standard of living 
necessarily has to be very low. In fact, 
I find it difficult to imagine how she 
makes both ends meet”. 


Domestic Servants—A fair wage, among 
other factors, takes into consideration the 
degree of satisfaction that an employee gets 
from his work and wages. If this is utilised 
as a criterion, one finds that nearly two-thirds 
of them are satisfied with their wages. 


It is very interesting to note here that one- 
half of them say that they get wages just like 
others for similar work. Hence the wages they 
get are more or less the prevailing wages. 

About two-thirds of them say they are 
satisfied with their wages. While this seems 
superficially encouraging, a more detailed 
analysis shows that this feeling arises out of 
a fatalistic outlook on life. 42 per cent. of 
them say that their wages are not sufficient for 
living frugally. About the same number of 
employers and servants say that the latter’s 
standards of living are average. 77 per cent. 
of the servants say that their income is 
sufficient for clothing. This may be explained 
by the fact that they get clothing regularly 
from their employers. Only five persons state 
that their income is sufficient for the education 
of their children, while about 20 per cent. of 
them state that it is not. 


More than one-third of the servants get 
medical aid from their masters, while 
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one-fourth of them meet their own medical 
expenses, 30 per cent. of them plead inability 
to pay medical bills. 


Fifty-eight per cent. of the servants save 
enough money to go to their native place, at 
least once in two to three years. One-third of 
them stated that they could not save enough. 


On the whole, while slightly over half of 
them are satisfied with their expenditure 
patterns and probably imply that ‘ley lead 
frugal lives, one-third of them are 110'. Nearly 
87 per cent. would like to spend » on food 
and clothing. 


Nearly 88 per cent. of them \\« satisfied 
with the conditions of work. ( these, 66 
per cent. are satisfied with their wages; and 
a still smaller group, 58 per cent. of them say 
that it helps them to lead frugal lives. Thus, 
we see that even though they are not fully 
satisfied with their wages, they are satisfied 
with their work and their employers. 


All data point in one direction: namely, 
there is need to reconsider in more objective 
terms the question of wages for servants. 
Even if such a study was undertaken and 
even if an impartial body determines what a 
fair wage should be, would the employers be 
prepared to accept this change and raise the 
wages of their servants rather than go without 
their services. 


Many of the employers have, however, 
given us their views on what a fair wage for 
a servants should be. 


(i) Full-time resident servants: The 
general view on this is that the servant 
should be paid about Rs. 30.00 a month 
and in addition, food, clothing, and 
other facilities. A few say it should be 
Rs. 40.00 to 45.00 with free boarding 
and lodging. Over and above this, a 
few want the children of the resident 
servants to be provided with education 
as well. One concludes by saying they 
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need to be paid Rs. 70.00 inclusive of 
all facilities. One is of opinion that if 
the servant is an unmarried female, the 
employer should also pay for her 
marriage expenses when she gets 
married. 

Full-time non-resident servants: One 
person gives the ideal wage of 
Rs. 100.00 a month, which is the 
equivalent to what a municipal worker 
gets. But he hastily adds that practically 
nobody can afford it. A few others fix 
the wage between Rs. 30.00 and 
Rs. 40.00 plus food. A few others state 
that it should be Rs. 20.00 plus two 
meals, 


Thus, on the whole, there seems to be a 
consensus of opinion that the servants have to 
be provided with some amount of food and 
clothing, apart from wages. The mode for 
wages seems to be around Rs 35.00 a month. 


As stated earlier, nearly three-fifths of the 
servants get a monthly wage of Rs. 20.00 or 
less, and four-fifths of them Rs. 30.00 or less. 
If we arbitrarily fix the cash value of remu- 
neration in kind uniformly at somewhere 
between Rs. 20.00 and Rs. 30.00, then about 
57 per cent. of them get less than Rs. 50.00 
a month. But it is obvious that this figure is 
net uniform in all cases. It is higher than 
what it should be for many and lower for 
others. 


Over half the employers state that they are 
not in a position to raise wages, because they 
themselves are not earning much. About 24 
per cent. of them are prepared to raise the 
wages unconditionally, and another 14 per 
cent. are prepared to raise wages if certain 
conditions are fulfilled by the servants. 


About 51 per cent. of them are, however, 
prepared to raise the wages to prevent unrest 
among the servants. About 8 per cent. would 
raise it if certain conditions were fulfilled and 
28 per cent. would not do it even under 
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pressure. As one would expect, the majority 
of negative answers are from those in the lower 
income groups. In the matter of organization 
itself, 30 of the employers are in favour of 
forming a union. Of these, half are uncon- 
ditionally in favour and the rest agreed 
provided certain conditions were fulfilled in 
forming a Union. Some of the conditions are: 


1. “The idea by itself is very good. But 
the pay or wage structure should be 
based on (i) salary of the employer; 
(ii) duties entrusted to the servant; 
(iii) quality of the servant’s work; and 
(iv) facilities given to the servant”. 


“A union of the servants would help 
them, but they should not neglect 
their duties as domestic servants”. 


“T fully agree on a union being formed. 
But I can’t see how one’s wages can 
forcibly be raised in the prevailing 
circumstances”. 


Only eleven persons are against such 
a move. But it augurs well to find that many 
of the employers are in favour of a just 
approach to the problem of servants, and if 
one group of workers can form itself into a 
Union there was no reason why another group 
cannot do it. 


Thus, in principle, quite a number are in 
favour of servants fighting for their rights and 
status. But, as pointed out by a few, so long 
as an employer can do without a servant, the 
Union will not have much say in the matter 
and will not wield much power. This is all 
the more true if the employers are able to get 
the products of industrialization within their 
reach and into their homes, and the work that 
would be left to the servants to be done would 
be very little. Hence, so long as servants are 
aware that they number more than the 
available jobs and that the employers can, at 
least for some time, do without servants, little 
would come out of a Union, 
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It is because of these conflicting views that 
the average employer holds the opinion that 
things will continue to be as they are, based 
on an economy of supply-demand, and “‘it is 
the best that is possible”. 


Conclusion.—As one of the employers, who 
was interviewed, said about this survey; “It 
is not expected to, nor do I think, it will give 
an accurate idea of a fair wage, but if it can 
give us Christians a rough basis for fixing 
wages, within certain limits, its purpose will 
be served as far as we are concerned”. 


It is evident from the data collected that 
the economic conditions of the servants as a 
whole are not satisfactory. The living con- 
ditions of the non-resident servants are typical 
of abject poverty and life in slums. Even 
without going into further details of the size 
of the family composition, and the general 
pattern of expenditure, it would not be wrong 
to say that, economically, they are not even 
on the border line of a living wage. In other 
words, the wage is not a fair wage in any 
sense of the word. 


It is evident from this study that the factors 
determining a fair wage are themselves 
diversified. For example, a fair wage depends, 
among other things, on the capacity of the 
employer to pay. It is obvious that this 
capacity differs from one family to another. 
The second condition determining a fair 
wage, namely, that a worker should get a wage 
similar to one earned by another worker in a 
similar occupation, creates another obstacle in 
fixing a fair wage. In some homes, servants 
are provided with boarding and lodging in 
addition to wages. In a few homes they get 
wages only. When the parents of a servant 
are in debt to the employer and are unable 
to repay, they get their child to work for the 
employer. Thus the wages are deducted from 
the loan. Invariably, in such circumstances, 
it is possible that the wages are bound to be 
very low. 
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Besides, the income of the servants cannot 
be readily computed. The food that is pro- 
vided by the employer has to be accounted 
for in cash value. This will not be uniform 
for all servants because both quantity and 
quality of food that each gets differ. 


Domestic servants have no fixed hours of 
work. The wages are fixed, not on a time 
basis but, on piece work basis, which itself 
is vague: Furthermore, the conditions of work 
differ from family to family according to the 
amount of work to be done at each house. 
This is primarily determined among other 
things, by the size and composition of the 
family. 

The cultural background of the employer is 
also of importance in fixing the wages, 
because the types of duties are in relation to 
the pattern of living of that family. 


The region in which the servant has to work 
is also of considerable importance, because 
the work and wages in a middle-class locality 
would greatly differ from that in an upper or 
lower class area. So the fair wage, even if 
fixed, would have to differ from area to area 
and within an area from a middle-class to 
an upper-class family, and so on. 


Many of them do not think in terms of 
providing for the future or for the education 
of their children, or even for medical care, 
because, as a number of them say, the 
struggle to make both ends meet always, exists. 
If many of them do not get out of the present 
predicament or demand higher wages, it is 
mainly because there exists an element of 
personal relations between employer and 
employee in this industrialized non-persona- 
lized society. So many prefer to hang on to 
emotional satisfaction rather than look for 
more lucrative jobs. But, what is important 
to us is that this is the motivating force behind 
their activity. In such a set up, it is tragic 
if one can indicate, let alone conclusively 
prove, a trend towards exploitation. The data 
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do not, by and large, indicate such a trend. 
But then a few cases of exploitation would 
be inevitable in any human society based on 
an economy of supply and demand. But the 
most subtle form of involuntary exploitation 
is when one says, “I would like to pay more, 
but my neighbours may grumble”. 


Thus, the desideratum for a wage level 
seems to be the local practice and what 
people ‘generally pay’. Further, it seems that 
as long as wages are fixed by negotiation 
between employee and employer, and as long 
as the supply of workers far exceed the 
requirements, fixing of a fair wage would be 
difficult. From an Encyclical point of view, 
the main index apart from other factors, 
would be the conscience of the employer. 


However, the most formidable obstacle to 
the fixing of a wage is the employer himself. 
The question in the whole study is: no matter 
what wage is fixed, no matter what the con- 
ditions of a worker are, and no matter what 
the Encyclicals say and what the conscience 
dictates, will the employer be a willing party 
to the change? Can he afford it? It is here 
that the real demarcation between fair wages 
as applied to the industrial setting and the 
domesic setting has to be made. In the first 
place, if a factory does not pay, it can be 
forced to do so. If, on the other hand, it 
cannot afford to pay a fair wage to its workers, 
it closes down. In a domestic setting, however, 
if the employer does not want to pay, he will 
not. If he cannot afford the wage, he either 
does without one or tries to find one who 
will accept his terms. A family is, in the 
ultimate analysis, a self-sufficient unit, and 
with determination, domestic duties may be 
divided among the members, and mechanical 
equipment can replace manual work. More- 
over, as long as unemployment is rampant in 
the country and workers compete to get a 
domestic position, and demand does not 
exceed supply, wages of domestic servants 
cannot be easily fixed. 
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After taking all these into consideration a 
majority of the employers say that they will 
not pay higher wages. Furthermore, the 
employer has to consider his own economic 
status, his needs, his ability to lead a frugal 
life, when he takes up the question of 
employing a servant. If he can have a frugal 
life and, at the same time, help another to 
have a frugal life on the same salary, what 
more can we ask for in the present economic 
set up of the country? 


To conclude, if this survey has not been 
instrumental in determining a fair wage for 
domestic servants, it has at least brought to 
the forefront the problems and obstacles in a 
study of this kind. It has also evidently served 
the purpose of providing on-the-job practical 
training for the budding professional social 
workers of the country, and this experience 
would no doubt serve as an eye-opener 
to them. 


It has finally paved the way for a more 
intensive survey in the same field, ie., it has 
served a very useful purpose of being a pilot 
study or, in the jargon of the physical 
scientists, a test-tube study. 

It is evident that more intensive research 
has to be undertaken, especially in the 
following direction: 

(a) Is a job description of domestic work 
possible and feasible? If yes, it has to 
be carried out. 

(b) What is the cash value of remunera- 
tion in kind given by an employer? . 
Should it be considered as part of the 
payment for wages, or gratis? If it is 
the former, should the cash value be 
determined according to the standard 
of living of an employer, or on an 
average for the region? 

(c) Should certain working conditions of 
employment be laid down and are they 
feasible? 
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ADODIAS IN SAURASHTRA 





By J. M. MALKAN 





Various tribes scattered in different 


and modes of living. Adodias, one of the ex-criminal tri 


arts of India have different patterns of behaviour 


in Saurashtra, provide the 


sociologist with the opportunity of studying marginal characteristics, some apparently universal, 


in that 


art of India and others strictly local ones. 


he author who has done some research in this field presents a lucid account of the 
custom, rites, rituals, dowry, bride-price, witchery, and significant family and clan and inter-clan 


relationships. 

The adodian herit 
ages. It is not enough. 
cultural, and educational channels. 


appears to be strong enough to keep these traits alive down the 
¢ misused energies of Adodias should be canalised into social, 
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Adodias are generally regarded as one of 
the criminal tribes of Saurashtra. Many 
things have been found in their culture and 
life which are really interesting. Their main 
characteristics are a nomadic way of life and 
lawless activities, exch as highway and house 
dacoities, house-breaking, shop-lifting, cart- 
robbery, looting, encampments and isolated 
huts, cattle and grain thefts, etc. Their women 


and children are habitual thieves and pilferers. 


Nowadays many of them have adopted a 
settled life in urban areas where some of them 
are mill workers; a few of them are cattle 
breeders and cultivators. Still most of them 
mainly depend on their criminal and lawless 
activities, such as petty theft, preparation and 
selling of illicit liquor, etc. 


Formerly, they used to travel about in 
gangs of varying strength with their house- 
hold articles and live-stock. They never put 
up in towns and villages but usually one or 
two miles away from them. Thus, they used 
to live on the boundary of two villages, or 
states near the hills, or forests. Whenever they 
find it difficult to carry on their criminal 
activities and living, they used to migrate to 
other places, Before Independence, they were 
also given shelter by the petty kings who made 
use of them in harassing their neighbouring 


" 
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kingdoms. That was how they continued 
their life in surrounding areas. 


Adodias use specially trained donkeys and 
bullocks which at a signal from their master, 
attack the enemy or run away from the place 
with stolen goods. Thus, these animals are 
their defence weapons. While these animals 
attack, they manage to escape to a safer place 
either in a nearby jungle or on the top of a hill 
from where it is very convenient to defend 
themselves. They are the best marksmen and 
can hit any target with swings (Jatarda). 


Generally, they dwell in a simple thatched 
folding tent which is triangular in shape and 
serves all the purposes of dwelling. It is known 
as Danga. Some of the settled Adodias have 
a small hut or temporary building. The well- 
to-do amongst them have now a fancy for 
constructing well-built rooms where there is 
sufficient light and air. 


Race and Origin.—Adodias are not the 
original inhabitants of Saurashtra. They came 
from the unknown parts of Marwar. Their 
original home might be somewhere there. It 
is believed that, owing to famine and drought 
and also through fear of forcible conversion 
by the Muslims, they left Marwar and 
migrated to various parts of India, 
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On the other hand, it is believed that 
originally, they were Rajput warriors. During 
the Muslim rule in India, many Rajputs had 
to face them with sword. Many of them could 
not withstand the Muslims and were defeated. 
Others had firmly decided not to return to 
their original home unless they conquered it 
once again. During this period, these Rajput 
warriors had to run into forests and they had 
to lead a nomadic life for centuries together, 
change their name, caste and even had to 
adopt the social custom of wild tribes with 
whom they came in contact in order to save 
their life and faith from the rulers of that time. 
The defeat of Rajput power had made these 
people wander from place to place. Conse- 
quently, they scattered themselves in different 
parts of the country and led a nomadic life 
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throughout the period of Muslim rule. For 
their subsistence they committed thefts of 
agricultural produce. 

Today, these people are broadly divided into 
various groups in different parts of India 
where they are known by different names. In 
Saurashtra, they are known as Adodias, in 
Gujarat as Chharas, in Marwar as Marwadas, 
in Maharashtra as Kunjars, in Mysore as Bhat, 
in Delhi as Chhansis, etc. Besides names, 
their occupation also varies. In Delhi, they 
profess to live by begging and singing; 
some of them live on prostitution of ‘their 
wives. In Marwar, they are agriculturists; 
in Ahmedabad, some of them are textile 
labourers; in Mysore, they beg in trains, etc. 
But the main characteristic of the group is 
the lawless activities of the members. 


Futher details are classified as follows: 





Region City 


Name by which 


Main occupation Side occupation 


they are known 





Marwar Jodhpur Marwada 
Ahmedabad 
Modasa 
Dohad 


Bhavnagar 


Chharas 
Chharas 
Chhansias 
Adodias ' 


Gujarat 


Saurashtra 


Mahuva 
Limbdi 
Aniari 


Dhandhuka 


Kanjar 
Bhat 


Maharashtra 
Mysore 


Delhi 
Khandesh 


Chhansis 


Nandarbar Kanijar 


Theft and criminal Cultivators 
activities 
Textile labourers 
Illicit distillation 


Labourers, illicit distil- 
lation, money lending, 
agricultural labourers 


Illicit distillation 
Begging in trains and 
singing 





Besides, they are also found in Sholapur, 
Taloda, Kokermandi, Nelgoa, Poona, Nira, 
Bangalore, Hubli, Kolhapur, Bijapur, etc. 
They are all now in different stages of develop- 
ment, some of them are extremely criminal 
and leading a completely nomadic life. Others 
are to some extent settled near th urban areas, 
and commit crimes. For this reason, their 
mode of life, standard of living, type of 
crimes, cultural patterns, and customs differ 
from one another. 


After leaving their original home, one of the 
groups had come to Saurashtra to settle near 
Rajula and Mahuva of Gohilwad district, but 
they could not settle there and continued their 
life of crime in various states. In Saurashtra, 
this group came to be known as Adodias. In 
Gujarati, ‘Adodia’ means a man who travels 
either by short-route or on an improper path, 
instead of following regular road (Ade Marge 
Chalnara). In other words, it is he who 
disregards the general rules of social morality 
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and engages himself into activities which are 
in conflict with the interests of society. 


In appearance, Adodias resemble the 
Marwaris to some extent. Generally, they are 
of medium strong build, often wiry and agile. 
The women are often slender and. beautiful. 
Koth the sexes are experts in committing theft 
and crime, and possess a keen intelligence. 


The whole tribe is divided into two main 
classes: Nala and Badgad. It is believed 
that Nala has originally descended from the 
Rathod Rajputs, and there are nearly 
ten sub-castes, such as Abhava, Batoo, Bhoge, 
Chunga Dalyu, Gazad, Gari, Gumara, 


Melakia, Netala, etc. Bagad has descended 
from the Parmar Rajputs and there are 
nearly eleven sub-castes, such as Bajarang, 
Bangali, Bolia, Camadia, Chhansi, Indra, 
Machhar, Mina, Panoo, Tida, Temichi, etc. 


Every group or sub-caste which consists of 
certain families has a chief known as mukhi. 
He represents his sub-caste in their dealings. 
He acts as their leader in all respects and 
wields enormous influence over his -group. 
The names of the Adodias are not dissimilar 
to those of Hindus. 


Dress and Ornaments.—Men wear dhotis, 
shirts, sometimes an old coat and a faita 
(Turban). They are accustomed to walk 
barefoot on thorny tracks and on hot soil in 
summer. Nowadays, with a view to avoiding 
noise, they usually wear canvas shoes during 
the house-breaking operations. In olden days, 
they possessed unlicensed arms, indigenous 
guns, fursy, and slings. These slings were 
singularly effective for self-defence. 


The usual dress of an Adodia female 
consists of a short petticoat called ghagra, 
kurties, choli, and odhani. The ghagra is 
adorned in the usual Marwari style. It is 
about 20 feet in length and about four to 
five feet in breadth. It has a big pocket from 


the inside and a border round the lower end. 
The Odhani is a sheet which covers lower 
portion of the body, the back, and the head. 


They prefer to have ornaments which are 
worn in Marwar. Some wear laving (clove) 
in the nose, some also wear a pendant or drop 
in the septum of the nose, earrings, silver-rings 
cn the wrists, finger-rings, toda, kadala, etc. 
Mostly, these ornaments are of silver. 


Language.—Adodias have a peculiar dialect 
of their own which is generally Marwari, and 
even today, it is not different from it. But 
enormous influence of Gujarati is also 
found. Adodias speak Gujarati and Hindus- 
tani fluently. Besides, they have many code 
words which are used and understood only 
by their own group. For this reason, they can 
dare to send secret messages or discuss matters 
about theft, crime, and other lawless activities 
even in the presence of public and _ police 
constables, 


Some of the typical words used by them 
are given below: 


Words 
(along with code) 


Balva 

Bit 

Chhevak 

Chhangali 

Chhitani or Nand 
or Bhathani 

Chivad 

Chokany 

Chubke 

Chudky or Natali 

Dole 

Gemifalt 

Ghukada 

Gone 

Hadali 

Hando 

Khakha 


Meaning 


Rupee 
Bed 
Constable 
Liquor 


Wife 
Policeman 
Spectacles 
Boy 

Girl 
Money 
Looting 
Cock 

Legs 

Dish 
Basket 
Village 
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Words Meaning 


Khilla Implement of 
house-breaking 
Khimat Buffalo 
Khol Dacoity 
Koni Anna 
Makhi Cow 
Makhiya Fly 
Potia Turban 
Khel Ja Go for play 
Nasi Ja Run away 


Kutane thok Take meal 


One peculiarity of their language is that 
the words of neuter gender are always 
followed by the verbs applied after the words 
of the masculine gender. In other words, 
there is nothing like neuter gender in their 
dialect. Besides, their language has no script 
of its own. 


Folk-songs.—Like other tribes and Hindu 
communities, the Adodias too, have folk 
songs dealing with their life, custom, manners, 
joys, and sorrows. All these songs when sung 
are pleasing to the ear. Devotion to the 
goddess is also one of the central themes of 
a number of bhajans (devotional songs). 
Many of them are mostly sung by women on 
certain occasions. 


Adodias celebrate festivals with great 
enthusiasm and earnestness. The most 
important among them are Holi, Dashera, 
and Divali. Men and women put on the 
finest clothes and their faces beam with joy. 
They take liquor on these days. 


These festivals also provide opportunities 
for sale and purchase of ornaments and 
clothes. On Navratry and Dashera, they enjoy 
taking part in folk-dances which are known 
as Ras-Garba. Of course, it is almost a lost 
art today. They are adopting a Gujarati type 
of Ras. They also offer their homage and 
prayer to Shri Ram Dev Pir, on the eighth 
day of the Navratry festival. 


This roving community has no opportunity 
of sending children to school. The standard 
of literacy is very low amongst these people. 


Food and Drink.—They eat joari and 
bajari bread, boiled rice, and dal; they also 
consume wheat and vegetables when they can 
afford them. For dinner they take khichadi. 
They consume flesh except that of jackals. 
They carry plenty of dried meat in bags and 
fat in earthern pots. Country liquor which 
is generally prepared by them from gur is 
no more a luxury, but is one of the necessities 
of life. 


Social Custom.—During the period of 
menstruation women do not mix with others 
and stay apart for five to seven days as other 
Hindus do. In the sixth or seventh month of 
pregnancy, the bride’s parents do not go to 
the house of the bride to present sari and cloth 
as is done among other Hindus. Even the 
pregnant woman is not sent to her parent’s 
home two months before delivery. Owing to 
their uncertain ways of nomadic life, they are 
unable to follow the ancient custom of the 
Hindus. 


The delivery is attended by experienced old 
women of the house. When a child is born, 
the grandmother conveys the message to 
others by beating a vessel with a wooden 
hammer or stick accompanied by rejoicing 
end feasting. The grandmother receives five 
rupees as present and the child is given 
presents in kind by relatives and caste-women 
and sugar and gur are distributed amongst 
them by the parents. 


On the sixth day after the birth, the child 
is given a name by Brahmins. The clan 
goddess is also worshipped; she is supposed 
to write the child’s fate on his forehead 
during this night. The caste-women are 
entertained and wine is sprinkled on all house- 
hold articles to purify them. Sometimes on 
this very day, the child is anointed with 
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naldi or pithi (dry tumeric) which is specially 
brought by the child’s mama, the brother of 
the child’s mother. For bringing this haldi, 
wine is asked for by the brother of the child’s 
mother. On such a demand the child’s father 
arranges a wine party. Thus they enjoy the 
whole of sixth day. 


The mother moves out of her confinement 
on the forty-first day. She nurses her child for 
about 18 months or until the next delivery. 
There is no regu'ar time of feeding. Ceremony 
of maiden remova! of hair of the male child 
is performed after at least one year has lapsed. 
This ceremony is known as balmavala. 


Children just grow up being attended to 
by older siblings, and there is no formal 
training and education. They learn how to 
commit thefts aud other crime. When they 
are in their teens, they are adepts. 


Marriages.—Girls marry at the age of 
fifteen. Usually they never marry before they 
have reached full maturity. Adultery is looked 
upon by this wandering tribe to be a heinous 
offence. The only punishment for it is death. 
This belief exists in spite of the fact that 
divorce is customary. Formerly, prostitution 
was an unknown thing. For this reason, there 
was absolutely no venereal disease among 
them. Nowadays, this evil is gradually 
increasing. Polygamy is allowed but not 
practised. 


Widows are permitted to remarry. The 
remarriage is known as ghar gharnu. Feasts 
and other ceremonies are not arranged on this 
occasion. It is not compulsory for a widow to 
marry a younger brother of her husband. This 
second husband cannot claim any legal right 
over his step-sons. It is the responsibility of 
the grandfather and his relatives to feed and 
look after these children. Generally, they are 
reared up by them. The system of ghar-jamai 
(bridegroom living with the bride’s parents) 
is also prevailing amongst these people. 
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Divorces are frequen. Usually, it is the 
women’s relatives who seek divorce because 
of ill-treatment, dissatisfaction of the woman, 
or the prospect of a good bride-price 
obtainable on the occasion of remarriages. 


Child betrothals are rampant, but child 
marriages are rare. An Adodia is forbidden to 
take wife from his own clan or sub-clan; thus, 
the blood relationship makes a marriage un- 
lawful. They see that a man marries outside 
the clan of his father and of his mother. 
Generally, this community is composed of two . 
main clans, Nalds and Bagad. Of course, there 
are a number of sub-clans. The candidate of 
Nala and its sub-caste can be given in marriage 
to those of Bagad and its sub-clans and vice- 
versa, but the members of the sub-caste of 
both the clans do not marry among themselves. 


Engagements are generally arranged when 
an Adodia boy is between ten and fourteen 
years of age and the bride slightly younger. 
Generally, betrothal is managed by parents if 
both parties agree; then they decide upon 
engagement known as sagdi in which the boy’s 
father with a few relatives goes to the girl’s 
house with presents which include chundadi. 
The bridegroom’s mother gives this chundadi 
to the bride. 


The bridegroom has to pay a sum of 
Rs. 2/00 as fee to the panchayat of their 
community. This settlement declared amongst 
others by distributing molasses on behalf of 
both parties. On this very day, they also 
decide before the panch the amount of the 
bride-price (dahej) which is to be paid at the 
time of marriage ceremony. It amounts to 
Rs. 1200/00 in all; giving Rs. 400/00 to the 
father of the bride and Rs; 400/00 to the 
panch and the remaining amount is spent on 
fine clothes and ornaments for the bride. 


In marriage proper, the main ceremonies 
are: the bride and the bridegroom are 
anointed with haldi in their own homes. They 
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offer puja to Ganpati and both the bride and 
bridegroom have to sit before Ganpati. At 
the bridegroom’s house a marriage mandap is 
erected and at night the marriage folk-songs 
are sung by the caste-women. The bride- 
groom’s party known as Jan goes to the bride’s 
residence where they are warmly welcomed 
by sdmatya. They are all given shelter in a 
special tent or house known as janivds, Then 
the bride and the bridegroom meet in the 
mandap. During this period, a glassful of 
liquor, along with five rupees in it, is offered 
to the bridegroom by his father-in-law, and 
then members of both parties drink liquor 
saying: “Let us now drink the liquor of 
marriage”. This liquor costs Rs. 200/00 to 
300/00, and the bride’s father has to foot the 
bill. Then the hands of bride and bridegroom 
are joined and the hems of their garments are 
also tied. A banquet follows, and other minor 
rites are performed. Brahmins are consulted 
on this occasion. At the end of the ceremony, 
both the bride and bridegroom are given 
kansar to eat. During this period, bride- 
groom’s party pays the bride-price of 
Rs. 800/00 in cash and ornaments in the 
presence of panch as it was decided at the 
time of betrothal. The marriage ceremony 
lasts for a day only. Vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian dishes are served at the marriage 
feast. In case of any suspicion about the moral 
character of the bride, it is brought before the 
panchayat and necessary steps are taken to 
remove them. If she is found above board, 
the bridegroom’s party goes with her to their 
own village. After a few days, they offer 
homage to Ram Dev Pir or Somal Mata. The 
bride is not sent back to her father’s house 
very often. 

Funeral Ceremony.—The dead bodies are 
cremated but usually they are buried. This 
system might have been adopted to avoid 
heavy expenses of fuel. 


These people have little fear of death, and 
do not think about it and live entirely in the 
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present. The dying person is placed on the 
ground. They use a new cot known as khatla 
(bier). They break one foot of the cot. Then 
dead body is washed and cleaned and new 
clothes are put on. The mourners put two 
rupees or silver coins in the mouth and grain 
balls in the hands of the corpse and wrap the 
body in a new sheet and then tie the dead 
body to the bier. The widow of the dead man 
removes her jewels and ornaments from 
ker person. 


Four men carry the bier to the funeral 
ground led by a near relative carrying a 
smouldering dung-cake in his right hand. All 
the way the mourners shout Ram bolo bhai 
Ram. (Repeating the name of God Ram.) 
Women follow them upto the outskirts of their 
village and go to a nearby well, or a river, 
to take bath. 


Before coming to the funeral ground, it is 
customary to take four rounds a nearby 
ved-tree. Then the body is burnt; the mourners 
take bath in a river or tank and return home. 
After coming home a big bread is cooked by 
the elder son of the deceased. The pieces of 
this bread are given to the mourners. They 
put it in a leaf brought from the funeral 
ground and throw it away. Later, mourners 
are feasted. Thus, while a dead body is being 
disposed of, the nearest relatives of the 
deceased eat sweets without shedding a tear. 


On the following day, the pieces of bones 
of the burnt body are collected in an earthen 
pot and it is buried somewhere near their 
residence. Besides, all the relatives are invited 
on this occasion to the funeral ground. There 
is also a funeral banquet and churma made 
of wheat bread, gur and ghee is distributed 
among the invited relatives. 


The shraddha or barma ceremony is also 
performed with pomp on the twelfth day. A 
son who cannot feed his relatives and caste- 
brothers on this occasion of shrdddha 
ceremony of his deceased father is looked 
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down on by the society. Generally, this dinner 
is served in a nearby field under babul tree. 
After the funeral banquet, rice, ghee and 
sugar are served. 


On any suitable day, all the relatives and 
caste-brothers are invited to the house of the 
deceased and liquor is served. Before serving 
it, a few drops of liquor are sprinkled on the 
ground. At this moment the son of the 
deceased says: “Oh my dear father, you are 
dead. Here, I dedicate this liquor to you”. 

It is also customary to give a turban to the 
son of the deceased by relatives. 


Religion.—Adodias are Hindus by religion. 
Ram Dev Pir is universally worshipped. They 
also have a faith in other Hindu gods like 
Rama, Krishna, Mahadev, Hanuman, Ganesh, 
etc. Besides, they also have their own clan-gods 


and goddesses who they pay respect. Their . 


favourite goddesses in Saurashtra are Somal, 
Shikotar, Khodiar, Kalka, Meldi, Masani, 


Chamunda, etc. Some of the sub-clans have ,: 


faith in Bhensa Sur, a buffalo-god. 


A small temple known as Sthdnak or Math 
is found in their locality. On every religious 
festival, men and women, the young and the 


old, go to the temple; prayers are offered to-- oli ayed to b 
the goddess. Sweets like churma (wheat bread, ¥% 


ghee and gur) or lapshi is offered as homage. It 
is known as Neivedhya. Formerly, goats and 
cocks were also sacrificed. Besides, a general 
caste-temple, a separate math of a clan- 
goddess is also in their houses where a 
neivedhya is offered. 


A number of superstitious belief in witches, 
ghosts and demons also prevail among these 
people. The sorcerers known as bhuvd can 
drive out such witches as are possessed by 
anyone. Each group has such a bhuva or a 
religious chief. He is obeyed and respected by 
all. Besides, all the spiritual and religious 
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matters are conducted by ‘them and believed 
to be competent enough to pilot them. 


When a man is attacked by fever or disease, 
a bhuva is called, instead of a physician. After 
paying a visit to the patient, he gives a few 
grains of wheat, or rice, packed in a piece of 
cloth to be tied in the neck of the patient. 
A few days after the patient is cured, 
newedhya or homage is offered to the goddess. 


These people are afraid of ghosts. They 
believe that any man is capable of being . 
possessed by a ghost. By chanting verses 
mantras and giving a good beating to the 
possessed, a bhuvd can drive out evil spirits. 
This is considered the best remedy for it. 


With a view to driving out 2 witch that 
PoOssesses a woman, a small statue of a witch 
is made out of grain-flour around which 
twenty-one needles or thorns are planted. 
Then it is packed in a piece of cloth torn from 
the sari of the woman and it is inserted in an 
earthern pot with a pound of sweets, one 


- lemon, and oil. The pot is buried in the 
‘ cremation ground by the bhuvds along with 


portions of the head and legs of a goat which 
is slaughtered as a sacrifice to the goddess. It 
is believed that in this process, the witch is 
e done away for ever. 


Like other primitive tribes, these people take 
intoxicants while offering prayers, and the 
practice of consuming liquor is widely 
prevalent among them. 


Panchayat——One would be struck dumb 
with wonder to learn how the standard of 
intra-tribal morality is maintained and how 
the standard of extra-tribal immorality is over- 
looked in the interest of solidarity of society. 

The panchayat has an enormous influence 
over these people. Consequently, it has 
become one of the great unifying factors of 
their social life. The panchayat also controls 
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their criminal and normal behaviour. It 
enforces caste-rules and punishes transgressors. 
The chief of each sub-caste is an active life 
member of the panchayat. The head of the 
panchayat is known as the panch-patel. He 
exercises an enormous influence over the 
people, and presides over the meetings of the 
panchayat. The panchayat has wide jurisdic- 
tion and powers, but it does not interfere unless 
it is called upon by the aggrieved person. 
Whenever disputes or claims about bride-price, 
divorce, kidnapping, rape, petty thefts, etc., 
or breach of social etiquette arises Tapali, 
secretary of the panchayat is consulted. 


After consulting the panch-patel and the 
members, the Tapali covenes a meeting of the 
panchayat. He is the proper person to 
approach the panchayat and thus serves as a 
link between the panch and the public. He is 
a lifetime member. By virtue of his superior 
intellect, cleverness, honesty, and selflessness, 
people repose trust in him. Without his help, 
it is hardly possible to carry on the work of 
the panchayat. 


Generally, the panchayat meets very often’ 
during the monsoon. The aggrieved persons 
who call the panchayat have first to pay each 
member and the Tapali an allowance to meet 
his expenses. An equal amount is charged as 
court fee and as wages. 


The persons found guilty by the panchayat 
have to bear the expenses of the meeting. The 
verdict of the panchayat is considered final 
and binding. It has the authority to impose 
punishment not only extending from a small 
fine to expulsion from caste but also to 
sentence to death! 


Caste Rules and Panchayat——An Adodia 
cannot commit a more heinous sin than to 
fall in love with the girl of his own clan. 
Though such instances are rare, they do 
occur. They cannot be tolerated by their 
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society. Such lovers who are expelled from the 
caste are known as chhindlavds and the deed 
is known as chindlavu. For their inclusion in 
the caste, a ceremony of purification is per- 
formed. In this connection, the male wrong 
doer is considered more guilty than the 
female. With a view to punishing the wrong 
doers, locally made grinding stones are placed 
on their chests and one pound of wheat or 
adad is ground in the presence of the Panch. 


Besides, Rs. 360/00 are to be paid as penalty 
for this sin. Gur worth Rs, 25/00 is purchased 
on behalf of the wrong doer and is distributed 
among the caste-mates. It means that 
the sin is distributed and its burden is 
lessened. Later, a feast is arranged. All the 
invitees sit together with the youth and 
churama is served in one large dish made from 
seven leaves of Parash peapla. By taking the 
meal together, it is believed that the excom- 
municated young man is taken back in the 
fold. As a sign of purification of life, the girl 
wears white clothes and takes her meal with 
women of her caste. When the feast is over, 
it is customary for men to smoke a locally- 
made bidi which is puffed first by the young 
man. Thus, he is believed to be completely 
absorbed in their group. 


If, on examination, the girl is found 
pregnant, the society takes no notice of it, but 
her father is obliged to arrange her marriage 
with a youth belonging to another clan; under 
any circumstances she is not allowed to marry 
the young man of her own class. Of course, 
the illegitimate child is given to its biological 
father. 


A romance carried on outside the clan is 
not considered unlawful. If bride’s parents 
object to this, the wrong doer must make good 
the wrong done to the bride’s father by paying 
Rs. 200/00 or Rs. 250/00 or the sum 
stipulated by the panchayat. 
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The Adodias are very quarrelsome people. 
They often fight amongst themselves during 
the proceedings of the panchayat. Dharias, 
axes, swords, lathis are taken out by the Tapali 
before the situation takes a serious turn. Under 
all circumstances, the ruling of the Tapdli is 
obeyed by everybody. This type of displine 
is found only among these people. Soon after 
the marriage ceremony is over, a bride is taken 
to a separate room by the women-folk of the 
guests of bridegroom to find out whether she 
is chaste or not. Surprisingly, the women of 
this community have a thorough knowledge 
of sex which can hardly be expected of other 
Hindu women. If the women find it difficult 
to come to the conclusion whether the bride 
is chaste or not, the panch takes up the issue 
and orders the bride to sleep with the bride- 
groom for a night. If the bridegroom does not 
find any oozing of blood, she is considered 
guilty and the panchayat forces the bride to 
disclose the name of the person with whom 
she had slept. The culprit is forced to pay 
Rs. 100/00 to Rs. 150/00 to the father of the 
bridegroom. If he is an outsider, the bride’s 
father is penalised and the compensation is 
paid to the father of the bridegroom. 


Punishment and Leakage-——One wonders 
how the causes of intra-tribal immorality are 
controlled and the instances of extra-tribal 
immorality are over-looked. With a view to 
cultivating a sense of social solidarity, very 
stern steps are taken when the secret informa- 
tion about criminal and lawless activities are 
revealed. First of all, a thorough inquiry is 
instituted and a man providing the police with 
secret information is found out. If the guilt 
is not confessed, red-hot axe is branded on his 
arms. If any sign of burning is found on the 
skin of his arms, he is not considered innocent, 
and the punishment is imposed according to 
the gravity of default. 


Economically, socially and educationally, 
the Adodias are a backward community. Most 
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of them are very poor and do not possess any 
adequate sources of income and what does a 
starving man not do? Highway dacoities, 
house-breaking, shop-lifting, cart-robbery, 
looting encampments and isolated huts, cattle 
and grain thefts, and distilling and selling of 
illicit liquor are the sources of their income. 
It is said that even today many of them, have 
distilleries in their houses. 


They have not been able to adjust them- 
selves to the proprietary conventions of a 
settled economy. Most of them are associated. 
with anti-social activities. Of course, nowa- 
days many of them desire and try to settle 
in life. As a result, some of them are mill- 
workers, cattle breaders, and cultivators. 


Their standard of morality is very low. 
Some of them remain villains. The root cause 
of all these is their poverty and unemploy- 
ment. In order to regulate their lawless and 
criminal activities, an Act was passed in 1924 
under which they were classified as “criminal”. 
They could not leave their places of residence 
at night nor could they move out of the areas 
of their residence without permission. They 
were being registered as “criminals”. Their 
liberty was restricted but nothing was done 
to wean them from their life of crime and to 
absorb them into society. This Criminal 
Tribes Act of 1924 was repealed in 1952, with 
the result that the Adodias now enjoy freedom 
like other citizens, 


Individually, an Adodia is very lazy. He 
does not like to move unless he is compelled. 
Women and children are also habitual thieves. 
Women of poor families work as labourers and 
collect fuel from the neighbourhood and do 
domestic work. 


Among these people, no importance to 
taking bath is attached. They take bath only 
twice or thrice in a month. Both men and 
women relieve themselves in open fields. 
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Water is not used after evacuation. Theirs is 
a criminal mind. Even the minds of their 
children are instilled with criminal ideas. 
Consequently, their lives from the cradle to 
the grave are profoundly influenced by 
criminal activities. They come into the world 
as human beings, learn the way of criminal 
life from their culture and environment, and 
become criminals. 


Besides, they have very peculiar social 
custom and very strange things in their culture. 
The best that is in them must be brought out 
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and their misused energies should be canalised 
into social, cultural, and educational channels. 


After the repeal of the Criminal Tribes 
Act in 1952, the then Government of 
Saurashtra had undertaken several welfare 
schemes for their socio-economic betterment, 
such as education, agriculture, housing, 
cottage-industries, medical aid, etc. Besides, 
with a view to rehabilitating and making them 
economically self-supporting, subsidies are 
provided to those who desire to settle on land 
and take to agriculture. 
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Owing to the complexities of the modern civilization, white-collar workers as well as 
manual workers find less satisfaction in their work. Experts, industrialists, and labour leaders 
are increasingly becoming conscious of the prime importance of job satisfaction in industrial 
morale and efficiency. The author of this article has carried out scientific investigation into 
the determinants of job satisfaction. He avers that the patterns of factors considered significant 
for satisfaction with the work were much alike in office and manual workers, but were considered 


different for dissatisfaction. 


Professor Sinha is Director of the Institute of Psychological Research and Service, Patna 


University. 


Introduction.—Owing to the exigencies of 
modern methods of production, satisfaction in 
work is becoming a kind of will-o-’-the-wisp 
phenomenon. Conditions of work are 
improving, but the work itself is becoming 
such that workers cannot derive much satis- 
faction from it. Experts, industrialists, and 
labour leaders—all realise the prime impor- 
tance of job satisfaction in industrial morale 
and efficiency. This has necessitated careful 
scientific investigations into the determinants 
of job satisfaction. 


Job satisfaction is a complex of various 
attitudes possessed by an employee. These 
attitudes are related to the many aspects of 
the job. Wages, supervision, steadiness of 
employment, condition of work, advancement 
opportunities, and such other specific factors 
connected with the job, play their part in 
making a worker satisfied or dissatisfied with 
his work. Apart from these, his individual 
adjustment and group relationship outside the 
job are also important contributory factors. 
Therefore, job satisfaction refers to a general 
attitude which a worker possesses as a result 
of many specific attitudes in three areas, 
namely, specific job factors, individual adjust- 


ment, and group relationships outside the job.’ 
In the present study, information is sought 
concerning the factors on the job that the 
workers themselves regard as contributing 
towards job satisfaction or its absence in a 
group of offices and manual workers. 


Dr. Robert Hoppock? reviewing previous 
studies found that two-thirds of the studies 
showed less than one-third of the workers to 
be dissatisfied. Hoppock himself found about 
fifteen per cent. of the workers to be dissatis- 
fied with their work. Computing an index 
of job satisfaction and breaking down the data 
according to occupational classification, he 
found that the average index is lowest for 
unskilled category and highest for the profes- 
sional category. Studying groups of teachers, 
he found that the difference in average 
salaries between the satisfied and dissatisfied 
groups was not statistically significant. 


In a prior study, Hoppock found that of 
the factors making for liking a job, associates, 
the work itself, and the boss were most 
frequently mentioned. As for factors for dis- 
liking a job, the major consideration was the 
work itself, with associates, earnings, and the 
boss in a secondary role. It was concluded 





*The author is greatly indebted to Shri Kailash Chandra Prasad who collected the data for 
the study, and largely shared in the work of analysis. 
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that job satisfaction is an important genera- 
lised attitude in an individual, not a specific 
attitude about specific job factors.* Co- 
workers, boss, security, approval, Joyalty, and 
similar other factors play their part towards 
producing in a worker an attitude of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with his job. Salary, 
though it may be a strong contributory factor, 
is not the sole determinant of this attitude. 


It has been observed that the satisfac- 
tion index rises with occupational level. 
Kornhauser* found the higher income groups 
indicating greater personal satisfaction. His 
study showed that if the economic range is 
great enough, salary may become a significant 
factor, but that with any occupational group 
or within a limited range it is a minor factor. 
Goodwin Watson also concludes, “Without in 
any way denying the need of many a worker 
for higher wages, it may be recognised that 
sometimes workers, vaguely dissatisfied with 
the way things are going, know no other way 
of meeting the situation. They ask for more 
pay and shorter hours, and perhaps, they 
should have these, but if these demands were 
attained, the relief would be only temporary. 
The underlying cause of dissatisfaction may 
be not in the pay envelope or the time clock, 
but in the work itself’. In another study, 
Watson and Seidman® questioning the workers 
about jobs which they had previously held but 
had left due to dissatisfaction, found that 
recognition, friendly associations, work fitted 
to vocational level, and variety of duties were 
more important contributory factors in job 
satisfaction than salary. 


In the present investigation the aim has 
been to throw some light on the factors contri- 
buting to job satisfaction or otherwise by 
comparing the reactions of groups of office 
and manual workers. 


Sample and Procedure——The study was 
made on a sample of 100 Office and 100 


Manual workers. Fifty workers in each of the 
groups who expressed satisfaction with their 
job, and the same number who found their 
job not satisfying were studied. The manual 
workers belonged to a jute mill in North Bihar, 
and the office workers belonged to various 
local offices. 


Information was elicited about age, marital 
status, size of family and dependents, length 
of service, salary, and so on, and each worker 
was asked to indicate whether he was satisfied 
or not with his job. On the basis of the 
answers, workers were divided into the satisfied 
and dissatisfied groups, and were asked to fill 
in either Form A (for the satisfied) or Form 
B (for the dissatisfied). These forms con- 
tained 24 questions on items like boss, 
promotion, and other factors connected with 
the job. Questions were of “Yes—No” type. 
Every worker had to indicate the ones which 
he regarded as contributing to satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction (as the case may be) with his 
work. Items on the two forms were the same, 
except that on Form A they were put as being 
responsible for liking the work, and on Form 
B as being responsible for not liking the work. 
Thus, items checked on Form A may be 
regarded as contributory to satisfaction, and 
on Form B as contributory to dissatisfaction. 


The questionnaire was filled by the subjects 
individually, and in the manual group, due to 
the difficulty of illiteracy, the relevant data 
were collected by having a brief guided inter- 
view based on the questionnaire. 


A rapid increase in the category of workers 
classified as belonging to the clerical and office 
rank has been witnessed in the last five or six 
decades. This increase has almost modified 
the structure of labour, and has, to some 
extent, led to a split of labour into two 
classes—the office workers and manual 
workers. The former group often called the 
“white-collar” workers distinguish themselves 
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from the manual workers as doing work of a 
“superior” kind, though, not always getting 
higher salary. As a matter of fact, in our own 
social setting the white-collar workers regard 
themselves as belonging to the middle class 
and have their identifications and aspirations 
after that class, while the manual workers are 
looked upon as belonging to lower strata of 
society. This being the case, it is expected that 
the pattern of factors regarded as important 
to the job may be different in the office and 
manual workers, and a comparative study of 
these two categories of workers would throw 
light on the problem of satisfaction in work. 
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RESULT AND Discussion 

(1) Factors behind satisfaction—Table 1 
gives the frequency with which factors have 
been mentioned by the groups of satisfied 
workers, While interesting work, social status, 
and good supervisor were the first three most 
frequently checked factors in the office groups, 
boss, interesting work, and good fellow workers 
were the first three for the manual workers. 
There was, however, considerable agreement 
between two groups as to the factors looked 
upon as contributing to satisfaction, rank- 
difference correlation being 0.74, SDrho = 
0.012, was significant. 


TABLE 1 
FACTORS MENTIONED FOR LIKING THEIR JOBS BY SATISFIED WORKERS 
(N=50 Manual and 50 Office Workers) 





Frequency 


Percentage 





Reasons 
Office 
N=50 


Manual 
N=50 


Office | Manual 





Interesting work 
Social status 
Good supervision 
Work according to health — 
Good fellow workers 
Advancernent ae 
Satisfaction of doing good work... 
Working hours... 

. Work according to ability 

. Boss ake 
Enough of leave 
Work equipment 

- ‘No hurt to ego 
Competition 

. Surroundings 

. Work appreciated by others 

- Not much fatigued... ; 

. Visible results 
Important work 
Security of service 
Salary oy — 

- No monotony 
Self-expression 
Free from danger ... 
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Rho= 0.74, SDrho=0.012 
"Statistically significant 
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Taking the factors individually, difference 
between the two groups, was statistically 
significant for boss, does not hurt the ego, 
competition, work appreciated by others, and 
no monotony. That is, competition and 
absence of monotony were considered more 
important by office workers, and boss, does 
not hurt the ego, and appreciation of work 
by manual workers. 

I, is to be noted that so far as reasons for 
satisfaction go, security of service, and salary 
were regarded as relatively unimportant by 
both the groups. 

(2) Age of workers——The 100 satisfied 
workers, office and manual taken together, 
were divided into two age-groups: 45 workers 
were over thirty years, and 55 under thirty 
years. The first ten factors mentioned by them 
gave a rank-difference correlation of 0.77, 
SDrho = 0.14, indicating that the order of 
importance of factors was very much alike, 
and that the age of the worker was not an 
important variable at least in the present 
study. 

(3) Stze of Family and Dependents——The 


satisfied group was classified on the basis of 
number of dependents and the size of the 
family of the workers. The first group had 
less than ten members in the family and the 
second over ten members. The _rank- 
difference correlation of the first ten factors 
was 0.81, SDrho = 0.12, which indicated that 
the size of family and dependents were not a 
significant determinant influencing the reasons 
given for satisfaction. 

(4) Duration of service —Two groups were 
divided on the basis of tenure of service. The 
first sub-group comprised sixty-five workers 
having more than six years, and the second 
thirty-five workers with less than six years of 
service. The first ten most frequently 
mentioned factors yielded a rank-difference 
correlation of 0.42, SDrho = 0.29 which is 
not high. It indicates that the length of 
service makes for some difference, and affects 
the reasons mentioned for satisfaction. Table 2 
shows that except for the first three factors, 
namely, interesting work, social status, and 
good fellow workers, there is considerable 
difference in ranking in the two groups. 


TABLE 2 
DURATION OF SERVICE AND FACTORS FOR LIKING THEIR JOBS IN SATISFIED WORKERS 





Frequency 


Percentage Rank 








Reasons 


| 


Interesting work 
Social status oes 
Good fellow workers 
Boss elk bi 
Work according to health 
Job according to ability 
Good supervision... 
Satisfaction of doing 
work rae cee 
Work hours 
Advancement ... 


Do PNA AYN 


_— 


More than 
six years 
of service 


Less than 
six years 
of service 





good 











More than 
six years 





Less than 
six years 


More than 


six years 


| 


_ 








Less than 
six years 


| 
| 
| 
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Rho=0.42 
SDrho=0.29 
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(5) Factors behind Dissatisfaction—Table 
3 gives the frequency with which the 
“unfavourable” items have been mentioned 
Ly the dissatisfied workers. Inadequate salary, 
not enough leave, no competition, hurts the 
ego, no visible result, were the first five factors 
in order of importance for the office workers. 
Of these the last three were not considered so 
significant by the manual workers Unlike the 
office workers, lack of security, no advance- 
ment, and job not according to health, were 
closely related to dissatisfaction in manual 
workers. Of the reasons mentioned for 
dissatisfaction, the two groups seemed to agree 
about the importance of salary and leave, and 


considered them as most vital. They, however, 
differed significantly as to the importance 
attached to other factors. Absence of visible 
result, competition, hurts the ego, not 
interesting work, no self-expression, no social 
status, monotony, not important work, were 
considered responsible for dissatisfaction by 
the office workers. Manual workers, on the 
other hand, regarded absence of security, and 
dangerous job more important. Differences 
were significant in all these cases. As a 
matter of fact, if the first twelve reasons in 
order of frequency are selected only six happen 
to be common to both groups (Table 4). 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF TIMES EACH FACTOR WAS MENTIONED FOR DISLIKING THEIR JOB 
BY THE DISSATISFIED WORKERS 


50 Office and 50 Manual workers 





























Frequency Percentage Rank 
Office | Manual 
workers | workers| Office | Manual} Office | Manual| C.R, 
N=50 | N=50 
1. Inadequate salary ... fs oh. 42 86 84 1 1 0.28 
2. Not enough leave ... 7 ae 40 33 80 66 Z 4 1.6 | 
3. No visible results ... ste ae eS 19 76 38 6 10.5 3.9* 
4. Nocompetition ... a Ao | aoe 14 74 28 4 16.5 5.5* 
5. Hurts the ego ie aay sa 36 14 72 28 5 16.5 4.4 _ 
6. Not interesting work is al oe 22 70 44 6.5 15 2.93 
7. No self-expression us Fe te 14 70 28 6.5 16.5 4.2 
8. No advancement ... elt. aes 36 66 ib: 8.5 3.0 a 
9. Job not according to ability cal oe 19 66 38 8.5 10.5 2.8 5 
10. No social status ... Pe aes: 11 64 22 10.5 21.5 4.24" 
11. Monotonous work Kee dich ae 16 64 32 10.5 14 5.21 m 
12. Not an important work ... ea hae 11 50 22 12 215 2.91 
13. Work is not good ‘ 24 19 48 38 13.5 10.5 tas 
14. Work hours not good ... sau 24 13 48 26 13.5 19 
15. Job not according to health Pe ae 25 46 50 15 5 
16. Bad environment ... veel a 6 42 12 16 24 
17. Work not appreciated by others ...) 20 23 40 46 17 6 on 
18. No security of service ae eee 41 30 82 18.5 2 5.25 
19. Fatigue ee aoalie. Se 19 30 38 18.5 10.5 vee 
20. No good fellow workers ... a ge 17 28 34 20 ; 13 . 
21. Job dangerous aes sa ope 13 22 26 44 ae 7 : 
22. Job supervisor So aie se 13 14 26 28 21. 16 
23. Boss a ae |, 11 20 22 23.5 71.5 
24. Work equipment not good veh Ae 11 20 22 23.5 21.5 





























*Statistically significant. 
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TABLE 4 


THE FIRST TWELVE REASONS MENTIONED FOR DISSATISFACTION BY OFFICE AND 
MANUAL WORKERS. (FIGURES IN THE PARENTHESIS GIVE THE FREQUENCY) 





Office workers 


Manual workers 





— 


Inadequate salary 
Not enough leave 
No visible result 

No competition 
Hurts ego 

Not interesting work 
No self-expression 


No advancement 


Te eS eS 


Work not according to ability ... 


No social status 


— 
—= © 
. ° 


Monotony 


~ 


Not important work 


Inadequate salary 

No security of service 
No advancement 

Not enough leave 

Job not according to health 
Work not appreciated 
Not interesting work... 
Dangerous job 

Work not good 

No visible result 
Fatigue 


Work not according to ability 





=.30, SDrho=0.11 





Ranking made by the two groups yielded 
a rank-difference correlation of 0.30, SDrho 
= 0.11 which indicated that the importance 
of factors viewed as responsible for dissatis- 
faction in work by office and manual workers 
was similar only to a very small extent. 


(6) Lack of agreement between Satisfied 
and Dissatisfied Groups.—It is to be noted 
that while salary, leave, absence of visible 
results, security of service, lack of appreciation 
of work, job not according to health, job not 
according to ability were frequently mentioned 
by the dissatisfied group, they were relatively 
ignored by the satisfied worker. The rank- 
difference correlation between the factors 
for the satisfied and dissatisfied groups was 
rho = —.1, SDrho = 0.021 for the office 
workers, and the same for the manual workers. 
Hence there is a difference between the groups 
about the importance of those factors. 


It may, therefore, be asserted that the 
factors that appeared prominent while workers 
were satisfied were not the same when they 
were not satisfied. While not denying the 
importance of salary and security for liking 
a job, it may be observed that these emerge 
into great prominence once the workers are 
dissatisfied. Center’s study’ also reveals that 
pay and profit ranked fifth in importance with 
the satisfied group, and jumped to the first 
place in the dissatisfied group. 

(7) Frequency of “mention” of favourable 
and unfavourable factors—The questionnaire 
contained 28 “favourable” points which could 
be cited by the satisfied workers as underlying 
satisfaction in their work. A dissatisfied worker 
could refer to the absence of the same set of 
factors as being “unfavourable”, and _res- 
ponsible for his disliking the work. Table 5 
gives the frequency of their “mention” and 
the significance of their differences. 
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TABLE 5 


FREQUENCY OF “MENTION ” OF FAVOURABLE 
AND UNFAVOURABLE FACTORS 





Satisfied 


or 
Dissatisfied 


Frequency of mention 
of ‘ favourable’ or 
‘ unfavourable’ items 





Satisfied (N=50) 
Office 


647 





Dissatisfied (N=50) 


621 





Satisfied (N=50) 
Manual 


689 





Dissatisfied (N=50) 


470 





Satisfied (N= 100) 
All workers 


1336 





Dissatisfied( N=100) 








1091 











The frequency of “favourable” factors 
over “unfavourable” ones was significantly 
higher taking all the workers together 
(X?=24.6, P=0.001). For the two groups 
separately, the difference was significant only 
in manual workers (X?=24.6, P=0.001). 
Uhrbrock® studying the attitude of 3934 
factory workers also reported that statements 


expressing a favourable attitude towards the 
company were checked by more than twice 
as many workers as checked the unfavourable 
statements. 


Considering only the satisfied workers, the 
frequency of mention of “favourable” factors 
was higher in the manual group. The chi- 
square of difference was not significant 
(X?=1.32, P=0.30). Taking the dissatisfied 
workers, on the other hand, the office group 
mentioned the “unfavourable” factors abou 
one-and-half times more frequently than the 
manual group, and the difference was highly, 
significant (X?= 20.8, P=0.001). 

It can, therefore, be concluded that i 
frequency of mention of favourable or un 
favourable factors be taken as the index 
of job satisfaction, the office workers as 
a group was more dissatisfied than the 
manual workers. The former not only 
referred to more aspects of their work-environ 


ment as being responsible for dissatisfaction, 
but also checked the favourable factors less 
frequently. The result does not agree with 
Hoppock’s® finding that the index of job 
satisfaction is highest in professional and 
managerial groups, a little less in skilled 
manual and white-collar group, and lowest 
in the unskilled category. This difference in 
result may be due to the fact that as a group, 
manual workers in this country have so far 
been less conscious of the shortcomings in their 
work and its various aspects, while the office 
workers belonging to a slightly superior 
intellectual level and with stronger desire for 
status, advancement, and vertical mobility 
are more aware of the inadequacies of their 
work, 

Summary.—The pattern of factors con- 
idered significant for satisfaction with the 
work vary much alike in office and manual 
workers, though they differed as to the relative 
importance attached to a given factor. The 
pattern, however, was considerably different 
for dissatisfaction. While age, and size of 
family, and dependents were unimportant as 
determinants, the length of tenure was 
affecting the pattern considerably. Factors 
were checked significantly more often as 
inderlying satisfaction than dissatisfaction, 
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The office group, on the whole, was more 
dissatisfied with their work. This may be due 
to greater consciousness on their part about 


various aspects of the work. 

The importance of some non-financial 
factor in job satisfaction is stressed. It is also 
indicated that while salary and security may 
not appear important while workers are 
satisfied, they come to the fore when they 
are dissatisfied. 
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QUALITY OF POPULATION IN INDIA 





Professor C. B. Mamoria, M.A. 





In this article, the author considers the necessary data connected with the physically 
handicapped persons and tries to ascertain the causes which are responsible for them. Since 
the majority of the insane and feeble-minded are at large and are multiplying themselves, it is 
necessary to legalise the sterilisation of such persons in the interest of the society. Only such 
a rational measure, the author opines, could bring about the improvement in the quality of 


population. 


Professor Mamoria is associated with M. B. College, Udaipur, Rajasthan. 


The social condition of a community can be 
best judged positively by the standard of life 
to which they are habituated and negatively 
by statistics relating to infirmities of the body 
and the mind, and the statistics of suicide, vice, 
crime, and various other diseases from which 
the population suffers. In every country there 
are found a certain number of persons who 
are not able-bodied or who are physically 
handicapped on account of some physical or 
mental infirmity or defect. The term, “physi- 
cally handicapped” includes all persons who 
have either completely lost the use or can make 
only a restricted use of one or more of their 
physical organs. Thus, the blinds, the partially 
sighted, the deaf, the mute, the hard of hear- 
ing, the crippled, the cardiacs, the spastics, the 
epileptics, the tuberculars, the diabetics, and 
the like are generally included under the term 
“physically handicapped.” Such people are 
usually regarded as a burden on the society. 
Their presence in large numbers is an 
economic loss and indicates in the last analysis 
some defect in social organisation; poverty, 
crime, vice, and disease are all symptoms of 
a diseased body politic. It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider the data connected with 
these defectives for ascertaining the causes 
that are responsible for them. 

There are many classes of infirmities. Some 
of them entirely incapacitate the individual ; 
others only partly. Some are present from 





1Census of India Report, Vol. I, Part I, 1921, p. 203. 
*Census of India Report, Vol. 1, Part I, 1931, p. 253, 


birth; others come on with advancing age. 
Some persons are totally blind, while others 
have only weak sight. Some are only deaf, 
while others are deaf-mutes. A number of 
these infirmities are simply the accompani- 
ment of advancing age. There are others, such 
as loss of arms or legs, which, while they 
interfere with the individual’s full capacity for 
work, do not prevent him from contributing 
his limited share to production. Leaving 
India out of consideration, even in civilised 
countries, it is difficult to record all cases of 
partial disability. 

So far as India is concerned, the returns of 
infirmities have never been satisfactory. 
Mistakes and inaccuracies are due to various 
causes, such as unintentional omissions, im- 
perfect diagnosis and intentional suppression 
of the infirmities by the defectives and their 
relatives... The Census Report of 1931 says 
that feeble-minded persons are returned as 
insane and many who are partially blind are 
returned as totally blind. “In the case of 
leprosy it is practically certain that the ccnsus 
figures in India fail entirely to represent the 
true state of affairs.”* Diseases like leprosy and 
insanity are likely to be concealed; different 
individuals may attach different meanings to 
insanity. It is significant to note that the Blind 
Relief Association found by a count that the 
totally blind in Bijapur District in 1920 
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numbered 260 per 100,000 as against only 70 
returned at the Census of 1911. 
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Statistics about the four principal infirmities 








in India are given in the following table.’ 



































TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION BY INFIRMITIES BETWEEN 1881 AND 1931 
Infirmity 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Insanity 81,132 74,279 66,025 81,006 88,305 120,304 
Deaf-muteness 197,215 196,861 153,168 199,891 189,644 230,895 
Blindness 526,748 458,868 354,104 443,653 479,677 601,370 
Leprosy 131,968 126,244 97,340 109,094 102,513 147,911 
Total 337,063 856,252 670,817 833,644 860,099 1,095,678 
TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF AFFLICTED PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 
Insanity 35 27 23 26 28 34 
Deaf-muteness 86 75 52 64 60 66 
Blindness 229 167 121 142 152 172 
Leprosy Ff 46 33 35 32 42 
Total 407 315 229 267 272 314* 





The decrease from 1881 to 1891 has been 
attributed partly to increasing accuracy of 
enumeration and partly to progressive 
improvement in sanitation, material conditions 
and increased provision of medical relief and 
partly to severe famine mortality—the inci- 
dence of which is likely to be heaviest ‘on 
those unfitted by infirmity to survive excessive 
privation. The actual decrement was more 
than 185,000 or 21 per cent. in 1901 compared 
with 81,000 or 8.6 per cent. in 1891. It would, 
therefore, seem that at least 13 per cent. of the 


registered decline represents a genuine diminu- 
tion in the number of afflicted persons. But 
there has been again an increase since 1901. 
This increase was 22.8 per cent. in 1911, 3.2 
per cent. in 1921, and 27.3 per cent. in 1931. 
The increase in 1931 has been attributed to 
the increasing survival of the unfit, resulting 
from, increasing care and alleviating measures. 
The 1941 Census omitted the classification hy 
infirmities and the 1951 Census also did not 
collect the relevant statistics regarding the 
infirmities. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF INFIRMITIES 
AND SEX PER 100,000 POPULATION BETWEEN OF 1891 AND 19314 











Insane Deaf-Mutes Blind Lepers 
Year 
“ Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

1891 33.2 86 57 164 «171 68 23 
1901 28 17 62 42 121 120 48 17 
1911 31 20 74 53 138 145 51 18 
1921 33 22 70 49 145 160 46 18 
1931 41 27 76 55 157 185 59 23 








3Compiled from Census of India Report, Vol. I, Part I, 1911, p. 344; Ibid., for 1921, p. 205, 
and for 1931, p. 254. Later figures are not available. 
“Census of India Report, Vol. I, Part I, 1931, pp. 270-271, 
*Excludes multiple infirmities, 
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It would be observed from the above table 
that of all the physically and mentally defec- 
tives, the blinds form the greatest proportion 
in India. The Report on Blindness in India 
(1944) says, “A person is blind who cannot 
count the fingers of an outstretched hand 
held at a yard’s distance.”® The Census Report 
of 1931 puts the figures of the blinds at 
601,370, but many experts are of the view 
that these figures are not accurate. Estimates 
made by Sir Clutha Mackenzie, Sir John 
Megaw, and the International Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness (1937) placed 
the figure of the blind in India in the 
neighbourhood of 1,500,000 and that of 
partially sighted at three times that figure. 
Dr. Mukerjee had computed that for every 
one blind person, there are three persons with 
more or less defective, damaged vision from 
eye diseases.° More recently this figure was put 
at about two million by the Blindness 
Committee. This means that there are roughly 
three blind persons for every thousand of 
population. 


Blindness has increased per 100,000 of the 
population from 121 in 1901 to 157 in 1931 
in the case of males, and from 120 in 1901 
to 185 in 1931 in the case of females, the 
average number of afflicted persons per 
100,000 being 121 in 1901 and 172 in 1931. 
The increase is both rapid and significant as 
it has been stated that the lack of vitamin A 
in the extreme form of Keratomalacia is 
responsible for more than half of the blindness 
in India and China. It is in the opinion of 
Dr. Colonel Wright, the greatest single cause 
of preventible blindness in India. Blindness 


is, therefore, the most serious problem in 
India as regards the number as well as the 
special measures necessary to cope with the 
handicap and to make the blind to some 
extent economically independent. 


Geographical Distribution of Blindness.— 
The blindness occurs most frequently in Utter 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and the Punjab where 
the climate is dry and dust and glare are 
excessive, and least in Assam, Bengal and 
Madras where a copious rainfall lays the dust 
and covers the surface of the ground with . 
luxuriant green vegetation. Throughout 
India glaring sunshine and the dust-laden 
winds quickly cause inflamation of the eyes. 
This is sometimes neglected or mishandled 
and results in ulceration and permanent 
injury. On the whole, there are many blind 
people in the northern, western and central 
parts of the country which are drier, and have 
more of dust and sand than those in the rest of 
India. For example, it was 386 per 100,000 
of population in Ajmer, 262 in Madhya 
Pradesh, 282 in Rajasthan but only 73 in 
Bengal and 24 in Sikkin in 1931. The blinds 
represented 172 per 100,000 of population as 
compared with 66 deaf-mutes, 34 insanes, and 
42 lepers.” 


A recent survey has revealed that in the 
Punjab, 45 to 60 ver cent. of the population 
is affected by trachoma, in Utter Pradesh 
about 25 per cent. of the rural population 
suffers from it, and in Garhwal, Nainital, and 
Almora districts, its incidence is considerably 
larger.* The prevalence of the disease in the 
hilly tracts of Kashmir, the Punjab and Utter 





5In U.K. two definitions have been adopted—one for the adults and the other for the children. 
The definition for the adults reads: “So blind as to be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential.” The definition for the children reads: ‘Pupils have no sight or whose sight 
is or is likely to become so defective that they require education by methods not including the 
use of sight.” Quoted in Social Welfare in India, (New Delhi, Government of India, 1956.), 


p. 270 


R. K, Mukerjee, Social Disorganisation in India. First Convocation Address deljvered at 
Sir Dorab Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay, 1938, p. 4. 


"Census of India Report, Vol. I, Part I, tee p 259. 
. 2 


8A.1.C.C. Economic Review, News Item, Vo 


No. 4, 1953, p. 11. 
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Pradesh is probably due to the fact that here 
the winter months are cold and the houses 
are built with thick mud walls and are very 
badly ventilated and much harm is done to 
the eyes by foul air and thick smoke caused 
by firewood in the kitchen. 


Causes of Blindness.—The Census Superin- 
tendent of Madras in his report for 1931, 
“The chief tragedy of blindness is that so 
much of it in India (probably more than 50 
per cent.) is preventible, and that the majority 
of incurably or partially blind become so when 
infants or young children. We are apt to dwell 
too much on cataract and forget the large 
share which parental folly and _ neglect, 
improper food and housing play in producing 
50,000 blind recorded in this State. Blindness 
from cataract is of less importance and is 
associated with years. It is essentially a disease 
of old age and is curable. It generally comes 
on late in life. Cataract and glaucoma are 
causes of much blindness which only appear 
with increasing age, but glaucoma heads the 
list of the main causes of blindness in India”.® 
Ophthalmia neonatorum, smallpox, conjunc- 
tivitis and trachoma following in order, after 
which are put “neglect of simple diseases of 
eye in the childhood” and “dust and glare 
especially in dry zones”. To these are added, 
“eyestrain under bad lighting conditions” and 
the medicaments of quacks. 


Cataract is much common in India than 
in the West due to intense heat and’ glare. 
Some eye specialists think that cataract among 
the Indian peasants may also be an ocular 
complication of nutritional diseases. It has 
been traced to a deficiency of Vitamin C in 
the which is also associated with 
retinal and sub-conjunctival haemorrhages. 
Glaucoma headed the Public Health Commis- 


diet, 


f 


sioner’s list (1929) of the main causes of 


blindness in the couetry and its most 
important contributory cause w as regarded the 
°Census of India Report, . Part I, 1931, 


9*R. K, Mukerjee, Food 
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lack of Vitamin B in the diet. Keratomalacia 
and trachoma are connected with wider 
economic issues represented by malnutrition 
of a large section of Indian population. 
Keratomalacia is common in the rice consum- 
ing South and the lower Ganga Valley, but 
it is practically unknown in the wheat and 
milk consuming Punjab.°* Thus malnutrition 
rather than any other factor is responsible for 
a large section of the blind in India. The 
incidence of partial blindness and defective 
eyesight is not fully known and it is possible 
that a considerable number of several million 
illiterates in India might find reading and 
writing, when they are taught, too strenuous 
for their eyes. At present, illiteracy literally 
conceals blindness and consequently, food, 
especially vitamin deficiency. 


According to the Report on Blindness, the 
following are the chief causes of blindness in 


India. 


1. Inflammatory diseases of the conjunc- 
tiva and cornea due, among other 
causes, to effects of irritants applied in 
ignorance to the eye; 


Cataract and Glaucoma; 
Malnutrition ; 
Venereal Diseases; 


Smallpox; 


Ao kwon 


Pernicious activities of couchers and 
quacks; and 


7. The effects of bad posture, glare, bad 
lighting, and badly printed books. 


It is difficult to estimate to what extent each 
of the above diseases is responsible for 
blindness. But it is believed that these direct 
causes of blindness are often the result of 
other factors like the low standard of living, 
the lack of balanced diet and the dearth of 
_adequately trained midwives. 
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waning for 400 Millions, 1938, 
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Incidence of the Infirmity—It has been 
observed that women are more afflicted than 
men from blindness. In 1911, there were 1,407 
women to every 1,000 male blinds but upto 
30, males were in majority among the blind 
and the higher proportion of blind women 
over 35 years of age is usually ascribed to the 
fact that they spend a large part of their lives 
under purdah system and their virtual con- 
finement in small dark rooms, filled with acrid 
smoke of cow-dung fire at which they cook 
their food in big cities and towns in India.’° 
In early life, male children suffer more from 
congenital blindness, whereas females suffer 
most in later life. Males suffer most in the 
tracts where blindness is least, and females in 
those tracts where it is most frequent. 
Comparatively few persons suffer from it in 
infancy and early childhood, but the number 
steadily increases upto the age of 60—after 
that age, blindness becomes far common—the 
proportion of persons who are afflicted with 
it being six times as great as is between 15 
and 60. Of the total number of persons who 
are blind, half are estimated to be over 45 
and a third over 60 years of age. 


Prevention of Blindness—Much of the 
blindness is preventible. It has been esta- 
blished that five lakhs of the blind persons in 
India would not have been blind at all if they 
had been treated in early years.’ In the West 
Opthalmia has been almost eliminated by 
compulsory dropping of weak (one per cent.) 
solution of Nitrate of Silver into every infant’s 
eye at birth. Besides, if parents establish their 
own soundness before begetting children, 
many of such cases may be prevented. It may 
also be prevented considerably by proper 
feeding of children as its chief primary 
aetiological factor is the lack of fat-soluble 
Vitamin A in the diet. Compulsory vaccina- 
tion would also prevent a large proportion 


of blindness. “Good Vaccination”, writes 
Dr. Wright, “saves more eyes than all the eye 
hospitals put together in India.” Colonel 
Kirwan an eye physician observes, “Until 
crude and violently irritant remedies for con- 
juncitivitis and small afflictions cease to be 
hawked about the bazars of India and 
legislation is introduced to deal with the 
couchers of cataract, much prevention of 
blindness will ensue.” An original campaign 
of cataract operations carried on through 
various hospitals and mobile teams of eye 
specialists can materially reduce the incidence - 
of blindness in all parts of India. Besides these 
measures, the removal of preventible handi- 
caps depends upon the alleviation of poverty 
and wider ‘social and economic programme. 
In the factories, undue eye strain also plays 
some part in producing blindness which could 
be eliminated by appropriate factory legisla- 
tion relating to ventilation, sanitation, and 
cleanliness. 


It is now admitted by all that the blind need 
special education and training, and care. 
India has only 50 institutions for 2,000,000 
blind people, in which about 1,500 blind 
children and adults are at present receiving 
education and vocational training. Japan has 
more than 90 institutions for about 76,000 
blind people. Spain has 32 blind schools for 
38,000 blind people. Switzerland possesses five 
schools for 2,260 blinds and England and 
Wales had 35 blind schools, 46 training 
departments and 59 workshops for 64,842 
blinds in 1939.1? It will thus be clear that 
schools set up for the blinds are too few in 
India to meet the demands of the blinds, while 
those that exist do not command adequate 
finances to provide for systematic instruction 
in industrial arts and music to which special 
attention should be devoted to training the 








1°Census of India Report, Vol. I, Part I, 1911, p. 353. 


Mukerjee, Op. cit., p. 4. 


12The Bharat Jyoti, (Bombay), October 11, 1954 
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blind. Such training should begin in child- 
hood with kindergarten work, for the best 
results are obtained from those who have had 
their senses of touch and sound developed in 
early years, Education and training would be 
of little value without adequate employment 
opportunities. It is, therefore, of paramount 
importance that the Government should in 
co-operation with the voluntary agencies and 
the social workers give urgent attention to this 
problem. Action should be taken in two 
directions: first, a large number of sheltered 
workshops should be established to provide 
remunerative employment to those blind 
persons who have been trained in handicrafts; 
secondly, a network of regional organizations 
should be set up to try and secure for trained 
blind persons in industrial and business 
establishments. 


The importance of the blind welfare work 
arises not so much for their own sake but 
principally because of the fact, that, such a 
vast section of humanity lagging behind 
educationally and economically, the integral 
programme of society as a whole will definitely 
be held back. The primary aim of the blind 
welfare is to equip the sightless individual 
with such training as would enable him 
ultimately to gain a rcasonable measure of 
economic independence. This realisation has 
found an admirable expression in the following 
extract from the Report of the White-house 
Conference on “Child Health and Protection”. 


“If we want civilization to march forward, 
it will march not only on the feet of the 
healthy children, but besides them, shoulder to 
shoulder, must go those others—those children 
we have called the handicapped—the lame 
ones, the blinds, the deaf and those sick in 
body and mind. All these children are ready 
to be enlisted in this moving army, ready to 
make their contribution to human progress; to 
bring what they have of intelligence, of 
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capacity, of spiritual beauty. American civili- 
zation cannot ignore them”?*, The civilization 
of India too, cannot ignore them. 


In order to make the blinds earn their own 
livelihood, the following types of employment 
should be developed and training given to 
them in these: 


(1) Professions like music, journalism, 
teaching, business administration, law, and 
so on. Semi-professional jobs like stenography, 
telephone operating, and physiotherapy may 
also be provided; and 


(2) Cottage and small scale industries like 
making of basket, caning of chair, making of 
paper bags, weaving, knitting, and spinning, 
etc., should be developed and training given 
to them. 


Besides, the social workers can also be of 
considerable help in organizing a campaign of 
compulsory vaccination, in the application of 
Nitrate of Silver, and in enlisting the support 
of the physicians and the public workers for 
introducing cataract operations for the old, 
and the free testing of eyesight and provision 
of glasses for all children of school age in the 
villages. 


It is gratifying to note that the All-India 
Blind Relief Association is devoting its efforts 
to investigate the causes of blindness or 
impaired vision, advocate measures for their 
elimination and extend preventive work to 
rural areas, where folly, ignorance, poverty, 
and want of treatment alike conspire to 
occasion the handicap. A department for the 
blind has also been opened in the Ministry of 
Education at the Centre and Central Council 
on Blindness has also been established to look 
after the welfare and education of the visually 
handicapped and to take measures for the 
prevention of blindness. Bombay has 
established the Blindmen’s Association and the 
National Association for the Blind. 





188. C. Roy, “The Blind: Social Liabilities or Social Assets,” The Indian Journal of Social Work, 


Vol. VII, No. 3, 1946, p. 203. 
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Deaf-Muteness.—By deaf-mutism is meant 
the congenital want of the sense of hearing 
which necessarily prevents the sufferer from 
hearing to talk. In the U.S.A. the definition 
accepted for the deaf is, “The deaf are those 
in whom the sense of hearing is non-func- 
tional for the ordinary purposes of life.” No 
reliable statistics are available about the 
number of deaf-mutes. However, the Census 
Report of 1931 estimated the number of such 
persons at 230,895. But these statistics cannot 
be accepted as reliable, because it is far more 
difficult for the layman to detect deafness than 
to detect blindness. Besides, the Census enu- 
merators are laymen, who are not generally 
qualified to detect the infirmity. Hence it 
would not be unreasonable to assume that the 
number of deaf and mute persons is very 
high indeed. It may be about three times as 
high as the figure provided by the 1931 Census. 
If this assumption is accepted, the number of 
those afflicted from this deformity is some- 
what about 700,000.* 


In 1901, there were six males and four 
females who suffered from this infirmity for 
‘every 100,000 persons, but in 1911, the 
number rose to 74 males and 53 females 
respectively. However, since 1921, there has 
been an increase in the number of such 
persons. The number of deaf-mutes increased 
from 62 per 100,000 persons in 1901 to 76 in 
1931 in the case of males and from 42 to 55 in 
the case of females during the same period. 
The total number of afflicted persons per 
100,000 being 52 in 1901 and 66 in 1931. 


Geographical Distribution of the Infirm- 
ity—In India deaf-muteness is found to be 
frequently associated with goitre and cretinism 
and is, therefore, attributed to the absence of 
iodine salts in the soil and consequently, in 
the drinking water. The areas of maximum 
prevalence are ordinarily along the course of 
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certain rivers in northern India, viz., the 
Ganga, Jamuna, and Sarda system in the 
hills and in the northern tributaries of the 
Gogra, in the sub-Himalayan east, where the 
salts have been washed out of the surface soil 
at sites inhabited or cultivated for a long 
period of time. In the wet and hilly regions 
of Assam, or in the Rann of Kutch, deaf- 
mutism seems to have a definite connection 
with regional factors. The highest proportion 
for the deaf-mute for 1931 was 159 per 
100,000 population in Jammu and Kashmir, 
149 in Sikkim and only 29 in Madhya 
Pradesh. In Assam it is estimated to be 
nearly seven times as great in the Naga Hills 
as it is in the total State, and in Bengal it 
is more prevalent in Darjeeling and the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas than elsewhere. Thus, 
its incidence is lower on the plateau and on 
the alluvial plains, but seems to increase 
again here and there in deltaic lands and also 
in areas particularly subject to famines." 


Incidence of the Infirmity—Males suffer 
more from this infirmity than females, and 
persons under 10 seem distinctively to suffer 
less. This is due to the reluctance of the 
parents to recognise the infirmity in their 
children until it is unmistakable. Its incidence 
is greatest between the ages of 10 and 30 and 
then drops steadily until the age of 50. Deaf- 
muteness being a congenital defect and 
persons suffering from it being relatively 
shortlived, the lowest age is that of maximum 
prevalence and there is a steady fall in the 
proportions in the each succeeding age-group. 
The reason why the proportions below the 
age of 10 are smaller than those in the next 
higher age-group is obviously that the parents 
are relunctant to admit the existence of this 
defect in their children so long as there is the 
slightest hope that it is merely the case of a 
retarted development. 





141,, Advani, “Deaf and Blind in India,” Social Welfare in India, Planning Commission, 


Government of India, 1956, p. 275. 


Census of India Report, Vol, I, Part I, 1931, p. 259. 
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Causes of Deafness—— Many of the direct 
causes of deafness are due to indirect factors 
like the poor standard of living, lack of 
balanced diet, and inadequate medical 
facilities. An inquiry conducted by the 
Central Ministry of Education (1952) in 
about 105 hospitals revealed the following 
main causes of deafness: 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 


(xii) 


Acute infectious diseases; 
Septic tonsils; 

Adenoids; 

Malnutrition ; 

Eruptive fevers; 
Congenital syphilis; 
Malaria; 

Mumps; 

Smallpox ; 

Chronic rhinitis; 

Otitis media; and 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis. 


It may, therefore, be said that the preven- 
tion of deafness is intimately connected with 
the wider problem of improving the standard 
of living of the masses and providing an 
efficient health service. 


Prevention of Deaf-muteness.—Deafness 
can be prevented particularly when due to 
ear disease while mutism has been discovered 
sometimes due merely to lack of training in 
childhood. If the deafness occurs in childhood 
and no special training is provided for, the 
deaf person becomes necessarily mute, for 
man learns to speak largely from hearing 
others. It is not fully known how many 
hospitals provide facilities for the treatment 
of ear diseases. It has, however, been estimated 
that roughly 120,000 patients annually attend 
these hospitals. In every big American city, 
there are a variety of institutions and orga- 
nisations which maintain funds for the edu- 
cation of the blind and the deaf and for the 
relief of these people, besides a number of 
Curative Workshops where such victims are 
housed. Here they are given combined 
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physiotherapy and occupational therapy 
treatments under the direction of the physi- 
cians. Therefore, what is needed in India is 
to provide greater facilities for treatment of 
such defectives. 

Crippled children—We have no accurate 
figures of crippled children in India, but it 
is believed that these would run to several 
lakhs. The causes of crippling are many and 
varied, viz., congenital deformities, rickets, 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis and other forms 
of paralysis, tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints, arthritis, postural deformities and 
accidents. Says Dr. Girdlestone, “Cripple is 
made, not born”. Only a small proportion 
of crippled children suffer from congenital 
defects, and even in the case of these, the 
original defect is usually comparatively slight 
when they are born and is easily rectified 
then. As a rule, these children only become 
seriously crippled as growth and muscular 
action multiply the original deformity. Un- 
healthy conditions, such as neglect, over- 
crowding, lack of proper food, light or 
exercise lead to rickets, general laxity of the 
muscles, bones and ligaments, and to a condi- 
tion of lowered vitality. Children in such 
conditions are an easy prey to every manner 
of crippling process. The increase of poor 
health and the onset of a particular disease 
or commencing deformity are so gradual that 
they escape detection until the damage has 
been done. 


The two most important crippling diseases 
are poliomyelitis and infantile paralysis. The 
former is a sudden crippler; when it strikes, 
it is most terrible of all diseases; overnight a 
child bursting with energy and joy of life and 
movement may be laid prostrate and has to 
face life from a different angle. 


A large proportion of this handicap could 
be prevented through the improvement of 
nutrition and more widespread medical and 
material assistance for mothers and_ the 
prospective mothers. 
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Insanity.—Conditions of mental health may 
be divided into two broad groups; mental 
disorder and mental deficiency. The former 
may be either inherited or acquired and often 
it is both; while the latter tendency is ascribed 
to a hereditary or congenital taint or to some 
accident or illness occurring just before or 
soon after birth. No accurate estimate of the 
number of persons suffering from either of 
these two groups is available in India for these 
reasons: *® 


(i) Majority of the hospitals are meant 
only for the custodial care of patients and have 
hardly any modern facilities for their treat- 
ment. So only the violent and dangerous type 
of patients are admitted; (ii) Voluntary 
admission of patients is unknown; (iii) The 
superstitious belief that mental disorder is due 
to demoniacal possession prevents many 
patients from being brought for medical 
advice; (iv) The lack of cheap transport 
prevents patients from the villages and the 
interior being brought to the hospitals that 
exist; (v) The exploitation of the gullible 
public by quacks of all descriptions is another 
factor which prevents patients from seeking 
psychiatric help. 


The difficulty of procuring accurate returns 
is also illustrated by the Census Superinten- 
dents too. One of them says, “Idiocy is a 


congenital defect and one would have ex- 


pected a much higher proportion of insane in 
the earlier age period.” Another condemns his 
returns for showing just such an increase on 
the ground that “complete insanity manifests 
itself at adolescence and returns to be 
accurate must exclude the congenitally 
weak-minded.”?" 


The Census Report places the number of 
those who suffered from this infirmity at 
120,304 in 1931. The proportion per 100,000 


of persons afflicted from this infirmity fell from 
27 in 1891 to 26 in 1911 and it rose again 
to 28 in 1921 and to 34 in 1931. The incidence 
of infirmity was not the same among the 
males and the females. In the case of males, 
the number per 100,000 increased from 28 in 
1901 to 41 in 1931, while the increase in the 
case of females was from 17 to 27 during the 
same period. “If we take the ratio of mental 
patients at two per 1,000 of the population, 
as against with 5 to 8 per 1,000 in the U.S.A., 
and 3.9 per 1,000 in England, the number of 
patients requiring hospital accommodation - 
would be a million. This does not include the 
large number of mental defectives and the 
large number of epileptics who are about one 
in 200 of the population.”** 


Geographical Distribution—The area of 
intensity are either in the hills or along the 
foot-hills. It is most prevalent in the east and 
least in the more or less elevated tracts which 
divide the peninsular India from north India. 
It was 50 per 100,000 persons in Assam, 44 
in Bengal, 23 each in Utter Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, and five in Sikkim, in 1931, which 
is the lowest. 


Causes.—Different authorities have given 
different reasons for this infirmity. By some 
insanity has been considered to be due to the 
prevalence of a high temperature. The Bengal 
Census Superintendent remarked in 1911, 
“The medical treatment of the insane is 
designed with an eye to its cooling effects on 
the brain and the nervous system.” Others 
think that it is due to the social practices, 
such as the consumption of cocaine, bhang, 
ganja, charas, or majun or spirits and drugs 
and opium, sexual excess, consanguineous 
marriages, enforced widowhood among the 
Hindus, mental strain, mental irritability, 
critical periods of life, such as puberty and 
menopause among the females, privation and 





16], Advani, op. cit., p. 406. 
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diseases consequent upon malnutrition, epi- 
lepsy and syphilis. O’Malley, the Census 
Superintendent for Utter Pradesh refers in 
his Report for 1921 to the belief that insanity 
is due not only to the sexual indulgence but 
also to abstinence from sexual intercourse after 
puberty has been reached. “While purely 
socialogical causes may not be operative in 
India to the same extent as in the U.S.A., 
or England, chronic starvation or under- 
nutrition, tropical fevers, anaemia and fre- 
quent childbirth in women, who are unfit for 
motherhood, are responsible for a large 
number of cases of mental breakdown in this 
country.”'** It has been found that :nsanity 
increases with the spread of civilization owing 
to greater wear and tear of nerve tonics 
involved in the struggle for existence. In India 
it appears that men belonging to the public 
services and professions, merchants and 
traders, coolies, domestic servants and beggars 
form a much larger proportion of the admis- 
sions in the mental hospitals than can be 
justified on the basis of their proportion to the 
total population, giving clear evidence that 
mental disorders in these cases represent 
failures in making harmonious adjustments to 
the new economic order. 


Incidence of Infirmity.—The age statistics 
collected by the Census Report of 1931 show 
that insanity is not determined till the age 
of 10, or if determined is concealed. The 
record becomes fuller between the ages of 10 
and 20 and from that age the rise is uniform 
and rapid in the case of males up to the age 
of 60 and up to the age of 50 in the case 
of females, when the decline sets in. Among 
the females difference is attributed to conceal- 
ment, partly to the fact that women lead a 
more secluded life and are less subject to 
exposure and anxiety and are less liable to 
indulge in excesses of various kinds. The 
incidence among the females reaches a point 
much nearer its maximum at 15 to 25 years 


than that among the males. This is due to 
the fact that during this period the strain of 
premature and excessive maternity falls too 
heavily on the females. Among the males 
the incidence reaches its maximum between 
the ages of 25 and 35, when man generally 
enters into business and family life. 


In the country, the available medical faci- 
lities for mental disorders are of a very lower 
order. It was estimated by the Health 
Survey and Development Committee that the 
existing number of mental hospital beds is in 
the ratio of one bed to about 40,000 of the 
population, while in England, the correspond- 
ing ratio is nearly one bed to 300 of the popu- 
lation. The situation has not very considerably 
improved since ‘hen. The Committee quotes 
Dr. Taylor who remarks, “Every mental 
hospital (I have visited) is disgracefully 
under-staffed. They have scarcely enough 
professional workers to give more than cursory 
attention to the patients. Majority of the 
mental hospitals are quite out of date, and 
are designed for detention and safe custody 
without regard to curative treatment.” 


Provision of Mental Hygiene Services.— 
The idiots, imbeciles and the feeble-mi.aded 
have in all countries demanded special pro- 
tection from harmful influences, and in 
Europe and America special schools are often 
provided for them by local educational 
authorities. Sometimes they are put in Foster 
Homes and sometimes they are placed in 
Colonies or Special Institutions. By arranging 
appropriate education and suitable employ- 
ment, such as farm work for boys and 
domestic service for girls, and by training in 
good conduct, high grade morons have shown 
their capacity for earning a living. In Euro- 
pean countries there are also Homes and 
Institutions for advising parents, through 
Health Visitors and Special Welfare Workers, 
about the treatment of feeble-minded and 
psychopathic children of pre-school stage 
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who are kept under proper scientific obser- 
vation. Unfortunately, such Homes, Colonies 
and Institutions are conspicuous by their 
absence, 


No doubt much of the responsibility 
for promoting the health of the society rests 
not only with its medical services, but also 
with the social workers. Mental Hygiene 
consists in the protection and development 
at all levels of human society of serene, 
affectionate, and satisfying human relation- 
ships and in the reduction of hostile tensions 
and anxieties in persons and groups. We, 
therefore, suggest that (i) the nutrition and 


physical status of the people should be 


improved; (ii) Every efforts should be made 
both by medical authorities and municipal 
authorities and social workers to keep down 
the incidence of such fatal diseases as malaria, 
tuberculosis, tropical fevers, tropical anaemia, 
frequent childbirth, high infantile and 
maternal morbidity; (iii) Family planning 
clinics and marriage counsel bureaus should 
be set up in general hospitals; (iv) Psychiatric 
services should be improved and the Colonies 
and more mental hospitals should be provided 
for to cope with the urgency of the problem; 
(v) High rates of behaviour-disorders, lack 
of health, high suicide rate and professional 
crime and communal flares should be strictly 
guarded against. 


It is very unfortunate that in India majority 
of the insanes and the definitely feeble- 
minded persons are at large producing 
abnormals and subnormals who at the lower 
levels are a burden to society. Besides, there 
are about 250,000 monks, nuns, and religious 
mendicants, many of whom show some kind 
of mental abnormality. Children of parents 
either or both of whom are mentally defec- 
tive, are subnormals. It has been estimated 
that nearly one-third of such children who 
survive are defectives, and that more than 
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two-fifths exhibit some degree of mental 
abnormality.’® It is, therefore, necessary that 
measures should be undertaken to legalise the 
sterilisation of persons showing one or more 
of these conditions; insanity, feeble-minded- 
ness, pauperism, epilepsy, and criminality, 
inebriety, low mental and physical standard. 


‘Majority of the illegitimate children in India 


are born of mentally deficient mothers; while 
the greater proportion of prostitutes are 
mentally inferior and many are definitely 
feeble-minded. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable and justified too, on the social - 
ground that there should be a selective 
sterilisation of the entire group of hereditary 
defectives; for it is found that, due to both 
tainted heredity and maintenance of inferior 
homes, inferior environment among the 
mentally defective, a trial of crime, murder, 
pauperism, prostitution, and illegitimacy is 
generally the characteristic of the history of 
the defective families. Selective sterilisation 
of defective types would not only decrease the 
present costs of these unfortunates to the 
society but also diminish the economic handi- 
caps of the social normals. Maintenance of 
the purity of racial stock has a special appeal 
to the Indian sentiment. Hence all suitable 
measures that provide for it by education or 
legslation should be welcomed. Besides, feeble- 
minded women have no restraint and become 
prolific mothers. In slums and _ industrial 
areas, beggars, vagabonds, criminals, prosti- 
tutes, and other persons of low mentality tend 
to cohere together, and marriages take place 
between persons who are all social inadequates 
and mentally defectives, and it is also appa- 
rent that they tend to have more children 
than normal parents. They are incapable of 
applying contraceptive techniques, and, in 
many cases, restrictive measures are not 
feasible. The compulsory sterilisation in such 
cases is the only satisfactory solution. This 
would reduce the number of social un- 
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desirables more rapidly than it would if 
matings occurred entirely at randon, as they 
take place now. The sterilisation of monks, 
religious mendicants and beggars is also 
desirable for contributing towards the decrease 
of illegitimacy. 

Sterilisation is being systematically practised 
in several foreign countries. In the U.S.A., 
laws have been in existence for sometime for 
restricting the reproduction of the unfit by 
sterilisation. Since 1899, several States in the 
U.S.A. have enacted laws for sterilisation— 
Indiana in 1907, California, Washington, and 
Connecticut following suit in 1909. Up to the 
end of 1943 as many as 42,617 sterilisations 
had been done under the mandate or sanction 
of State laws in 30 years. The law is in 
operation to a greater or lesser degree in 26 
States. In some States castration is legal. In 
others it can be done for Eugenic or thera- 
peutic reasons only, while still others allow it 
for punitive reasons as well. 


In England the approach towards this 


problem has been much more cautious. The 


Departunental Committee on Sterilisation 
(1934) recommended that, “Legislation should 
be introduced to make legal the voluntary 
sterilisation of: (i) persons with a definite 
hereditary disease or defect; and (ii) to 
carriers of grave physical disability.” In 
Germany, the German Eugenic Sterilisation 
Act was enforced in 1934 and is being 
vigorously enforced. It applies to these cases: 
inborn feeble-mindedness, depressive’ states, 
hereditary epilepsy, hereditary blindness, here- 
ditary deafness, severe physical deformity and 
alcoholism and Huntington’s chorea. No 
sterilisation is done if advanced age or any 
other cause renders procreation impossible, 
endangers life or whenever the persons has 
to be permanently detained in an Institution. 
The Denmark Sterilisation law is not eugenic 
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but primarily enacted fo economic and social 
reasons. It is done in the interest of the 
society when a mentally defective person is 
unable to take care of his children or to avoid 
compulsory institutional life. Similar sterili- 
sation laws with varying effectiveness have 
been enacted in Switzerland and Canada. 

Le prosy.—Leper is a person suffering from 
any variety of leprosy. Pauper leper is defined 
as a leper publicly soliciting alms, or exposing, 
or exhibiting any sore, wound, bodily ailment 
or deformity with the object of exciting 
charity or of obtaining alms; or a leper at 
large without any ostensible means of sub- 
sistence.”° 


Leprosy is a disease as old as the world, 
It has been estimated that there are no less 
then 5,000,000 cases of leprosy in the world, 
and it is probably correct to say that approxi- 
mately a million are to be found in India.” 
Census enumeration of leprosy patients have 
always been serious underestimates of the 
real incidence of the disease. The Census 
Report of 1931 placed the figure for India 
as a whole in the neighbourhood of 1,50,000, 
an advance of about 50 per cent. on the 1921 
enumeration. Sample surveys undertaken in 
Bihar, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, and Madras 
show that the actual number of leprosy 
patients is many times the figure recorded at 
the 1931 census. The Public Health Commis- 
sioner has said, “The Census figures should 
be multiplied 7or 8 times in order to arrive 
at a reasonable estimate and the figure of 
1 million is not likely to give an exaggerated 
picture of the actual position.”®? The Special 
Committee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Health in 1941, has remarked, 
“That the number of leprosy cases in the 
country is probably one million. It should 
be remembered that a high proportion of this 
total figure consists of neural or non-infective 
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cases, these being as high as 70 to 80 per cent. 
in most parts of the country and the rest 
infective patients may well be in the 
neighbourhood of a quarter of a million in 
the whole country.”?* 


In spite of the best medical care, the leprosy 
cases have increased per 100,000 of population 
from 48 in 1901 to 59 in 1931 in the case of 
males and from 17 in 1901 to 23 in 1931 in 
the case of females. The number of lepers 
was recorded as 33 per 100,000 of persons 
in 1901 and 42 in 1931. 


Geographical Distribution—The present 
distribution of leprosy in the world shows that 
its incidence is high in certain parts of Africa, 
India, Southern China, and South Africa. All 
the affected areas in tropical or subtropical 
regions and only a few foci of infection persist 
in the colder countries. In India the highly 
endemic areas of leprosy are in certain parts 
of West Bengal, Orissa, Madras, and 
Kerala. Broadly speaking, three main belts 
may be observed: 


“(i) There is a belt of high incidence 
covering the southern portion of the peninsula 
and the whole of the east coast, including 
West Bengal, south Bihar, Orissa, Madras, 
Andhra, and Kerala. The incidence in this 
belt may range from two to five per cent. of 
the population. 


“(ii) In the central parts of India, the 
incidence tends to be lower, but there are no 
foci of higher incidence. In restricted areas 
in such endemic regions, the proportion of 
cases may rise to 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, while individual ones may show a rate 
as high as even 15 to 20 per cent. 


“(iii) The third belt of moderate incidence 
lies in the Himalayan foot-hills running across 
northern India, while in northwest India, 
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including parts of Utter Pradesh, the Punjab, 
Rajasthan, and Gujarat and the northern part 
of Bombay, the incidence of leprosy is 
remarkably small. In the non-endemic regions 
of northwest India, large areas may show no 
cases at all, while the general level of incidence 
is stated to be as low as 0.01% or one per ten 
thousand of the population.”** 


The Special Committee has stated that, “It 
is unusual in India to find an area where 
leprosy is both very common and severe. In 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and in the north-. 
east parts in general, leprosy appears to be 
relatively common and relatively mild.” In 
1931, there were 70 lepers in Madhya Pradesh, 
71 in Madras, 62 each in Kashmir and Jammu 
and Kerala, 59 in Assam as against five in 
Rajasthan and 42 in Bengal per 100,000 of 
population.”* 


Causes——The Public Health Commissioner 
has said in his report for 1929 that “Factors 
which govern the distribution of leprosy are 
not fully known, but it appears that high 
leprosy rate is associated with a poor soil, 
where cereals, vegetables, and fodder do not 
thrive and do not contain certain adequate 
nutriment and where the central crops are apt 
to fail; with the inadequate consumption of 
milk and vegetable and food of bad quality, 
such as spoiled rice (which has been allowed 
to ferment) and rotten or dry fish (which is 
highly unbalanced).” Poor conditions of 
living, mal and under nutrition, overcrowding 
of houses and prolonged periods of drought 
and frequent famines are responsible for 
increased susceptibility to the disease on 
account of resultant starvation and dirtiness 
of cloth. Intimately connected with leprosy 
are malaria, yaws, kalaazar, pyorrhoea, etc. 
Ignorance of the danger of contamination is 
an important factor in the spread of the 
disease. In fact, leprosy like tuberculosis is a 
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disease of semi-civilization. This disease is 
more prevalent among the tribes and castes 
which have separated themselves from their 
hill and forest environment and have not yet 
fully assimilated new ways of clean living in 
the plains and whose bodily resistance is 
lowered by various diseases in an unhealthy 
environment. It is thus in the Contact Zones 
of the hills and plains that these diseases have 
their widest range. Where a primitive mode 
of life is in contact with the more advanced, 
where simple habits have been modified but 
adaptation is not yet complete, leprosy finds 
a wide field for its germination. Colliery and 
factory hands provide the bulk of specimens. 
In these cases a new mode of life is most 
obvious impingement upon a_ simpler 
predecessor.”® 


Throughout India even leper barbers, 
vegetable sellers, milkmen and domestic 
servants pursue their calling with impunity, 
not to speak of leper beggars in an infectious 
stage, crowding near temples, bathing ghats, 
in the centres of pilgrimage (where custom 
of giving alms and feeding of beggars by 
charitable persons induce them to congregate 
there in large numbers) and near bus and 
tram stops in the big cities and towns. In the 
moist regions, bites of mosquitoes, fleas, and 
other parasites produce abrasions which lead 
easily to infection. 


In industrial areas, the incidence rises to 
six and even 12 per cent. and a considerable 
number of these are infective cases. The 
presence of these infective cases in the over- 
crowded localities and slums is a definite 
menace to other workers ana their families. 
The migratory character of the Indian labour 
further increases the menace. Patients are met 
with in villages who contracted this disease 
while working in industrial centres. Sometimes 
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such patients having contracted the disease 
in an industrial centre return to the village 
and introduce the disease where it was not 
previously found. 


Incidence of the Infirmity.—There are two 
kinds of leprosy—neural and lepromatous, 
The latter or the infective is usually more 
active than the former which is non-infective. 
While in the country as a whole the propor- 
tion of lepromatous cases is estiiated at about 
20 per cent. of the total number of leprosy 
patients, there are areas where the proportion 
of this severer type is as low as four per cent. 
and others which it rises over to 50 per cent. 


It has been found out that under the age 
of 10, the proportion of lepers is exceedingly 
small indicating that the number of congenital 
lepers is infinitesimal, but it soon grow. There 
is a considerable increase between ages of 10 
and 20 and from that age up to 50, the rise 
is uniform and fairly rapid. Between 50 and 
60 the proportion continues to increase 
slightly and then it declines. The greatest 
liability to disease occurs between the ages of 
20 and 50. 


Men are more liable to develop this disease 
than women, because the former have to 
travel more and more, while the latter are 
usually surrounded by privacy in the homes. 
According to the estimate of Daniellesen and 
Bockk, the average duration of life from the 
date of attack is only nine years and a half 
for tuberculars and eighteen years and 
a half in the case of anaesthetic leprosy.”" 


Prevention of Leprosy.—-Certain facts 
deserve to be mentioned here in connection 
with the planning of an anti-leprosy campaign. 
These are: ?® 


(a) Although leprosy is a communicable 
disease, its rate of spread is relatively slow in 
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comparison with such diseases as cholera 
smallpox, plague, malaria, and tuberculosis. 

(b) It has been recognised that prolonged 
and close contact between the infective patient 
and a healthy individual is necessary before 
the latter becomes infected. Further, children 
are more susceptible to the disease than 
adults, while adults contract the disease to a 
much sraaller extent. 


(c) The infective patient may not often be 
easily recognised. Those in an advanced stage 
and with deformities may often be non- 
infective, while others with no_ easily 
recognisable outward signs of disease may 
prove to be infective. 

(d) Isolation of the infective patient is the 
one measure which is most effective method 
for controlling the spread of the disease. 

Leprosy, although it does not cause 
immediate death, yet causes a very serious 
handicap in adult life on account of both 
physical suffering and social excommunica- 
tion. Wherever leprosy is shown to be 
prevalent, measures for detection, isolation 
and treatment of the infective cases should 
be immediately undertaken. Segregation or 
detention of causes which are in an infectious 
stage are altogether unknown in India, where 
the so-called “burn out” cases which are no 
longer infectious from the majority of the 
lepers recognisable as such by a layman. 

Any plan for anti-leprosy campaign should 
make provisions for: 


(i) The investigation of the leprosy as a 
Public health problem in local areas; 

(ii) The organization of curative and 
preventive measures in those areas in which 
the prevalence of the disease is shown to be 
sufficiently high to require such measures; 

(iii) The stimulation of voluntary effort to 
supplement the work accomplished by the 
public authority; 

(iv) Education of the public in order to 
secure their intelligent co-operation in the 
anti-leprosy campaign; 
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(v) A properly equipped and_ staffed. 
leprosy clinic in association with every hospital 
in all States; and 

(vi) Development 
colonies. 

Along with this plan, the social. workers’ 
fight against leprosy has to be carried out 
both on economic and hygienic fronts. A 
programme of enriching the soil with adequate 
organic and other manures will prove helpful 
in combating this fell disease. Above all, the 
standard of living of the masses and their diet 
should be improved. 


of group isolation 


Improvement in Quality of Population — 
India is a country which suffers not only from 
too many births, but also from too many 
deaths, which not only result in low survival 
rate but which also incapacitate the surviving 
population for hard work and make them a 
heavy drain on the country’s economy. It is, 
therefore, very essential that one of the 
important goals of population policy should 
be the improvement in the quality of popula- 
tion. This improvement in the quality of 


population can be divided into two categories: 
(i) The quality of the existing population; 
end (ii) The inherited or biological quality 


of the population. The former can be 
improved by the development of health 
services throughout the country and by 
concerted efforts at combating malnutrition 
and under-nourishment; while the latter can 
be improved through scientific control of 
human breeding. 


It has been very strongly remarked by the 
Public Health Commissioner for India that, 
“No preventive campaign against malaria, 
tuberculosis, or leprosy, no maternity relief or 
child welfare activities are likely to achieve 
any great success unless those responsible 
recognise the vital importance of the factor of 
defective nutrition and from the very start 
give it their most serious attention. Abundant 
supplies of quinine and the multiplication of 
T.B. hospitals, sanatoria, leprosy colonies, 
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maternity and child-welfare centres are no 
doubt desirable, if not essential, but none 
of these go to the root of the matter. The first 
essentials for the prevention of diseases are a 
high standard of health, a better physique and 
a greater power of resistance to infection. This 
can only be attained if the food of the people 
is such as will give all the physiological and 
nutritional requirements of human frame.”*° 
So says Dr. Megaw, “If the people of India 
were properly nourished, if they avoided living 
in the same room with persons who sneeze and 
cough, and if they took precautions to avoid 
swallowing infections with their food and 
drink, their average duration of life would 
be doubled and the quality improved.”*° 


Therefore, the first and the most essential 
fact is the improvement of the diet of the 
masses. For this purpose, the purchasing power 
of the masses should be increased but in the 
mean time such balanced and nutritious diet 
should be evolved as is within the reach of 
the poorer and the middle-class people. Public 
should be educated against the religious and 
social dietary prejudices which are now 
serious obstacles in the nourishment of 
healthy men, women, and children. Even 
the so-called educated masses should also be 
enlightened to afford a well balanced and 
healthy diet, but who at present do not 
take it. 

Besides improving the diet of the people, 
it is also essential that the existing medical 
and health facilities should be increased. An 
effective system of modern health service is 
impossible without an adequate professional 
personal and institutional equipment and 
research institutions to keep abreast of scienti- 
fic and medical changes and progress achieved 
in other parts of the world. Health develop- 
ment programmes must include modern, 
up-to-date and large special clinics on a 
nation-wide scale, such as T.B. Sanatoria, 
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Leprosarias, Mental Asylums, Birth Control 
Clinics, Psychiatric departments, Orthopaedic 
Clinics, Mothers, and Children’s Health 
Centres. 


Negative and Positive Eugenics —The 
improvement in the inherited quality of popu- 
lation can be promoted to a great extent 
through scientific control of human breeding. 
There are two lines of approach—one 
negative and the other positive. 


Negative Eugenics would prevent the 
ivicrease in numbers among those classes of 
population that are clearly defectives like the 
idiots, embiciles, criminals and the feeble- 
minded persons. There are ample justifica- 
tions for selectively sterilising the entire group 
of hereditary defectives—where a couple has 
already a fair sized family; where there is bad 
heredity; or danger of deformed children; or 
where the husband or wife is suffering from 
a chronic disorder or where the permanent 
conditions of life and work make parenthood 
inadvisable. Selective sterilisation would not 
only decrease the present cost of these un- 
fortunates to the society but would also 
diminish the economic handicaps of social 
normals besides reducing the number of 
undesirables very rapidly. 

Hence it is highly desirable that India must 
explore the possibility of eugenical sterilisa- 
tion. It should be undergone voluntarily by 
those persons who want a technique of perma- 
nent conception control. But in case of 
hereditary defects, it should be made compul- 
sory by the State. 

Positive Eugenics aims to promote the 
reproduction of our best stocks, but it is more 
difficult, rather definitely impossible for India, 
for it concerns the cultivation of desirable 
human traits, and no agreement can be 
reached upon as to what constitutes the 
ideal human qualities. Nevertheless, the 
society has to set up certain standards on 
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social, religious or racial lines, which do 
influence marriage. Our policy should be so 
flexible that legal, social, and economic adjust- 
ments could be made. It should be such that 
(i) A large number of superior persons will 
have more children than at present; (ii) The 
average number of offspring of each superior 
person be greater than at present; (iii) The 
inferior persons will have no children, and 
lastly; (iv) The inferior persons will have 
fewer children than now. 

These measures will lead to a selective 
fertility. “If the birth control exercised by 
individual parents,” writes Prof. I. Fisher, 
“could itself be controlled by a Eugenics 
Committee it could undoubtedly become the 
surest and most supremely important means 
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of improving the human race so that we could 
breed out the unfit and breed in the fit.”*? 


Then and then only we could in a few gene- 
rations conquer degeneracy, dependency and 
delinquency and develop a far superior people 
to what we have at present. 


No doubt, these measures when put into 
practice would prove highly useful to the 
society but with an overwhelmingly illiterate 
population, attempts at nation-wide medical 
or social reforms are bound to be fruitless. 
Hence a national educational policy should’ 
also be formulated to cover the education of 
every child of the school-going age, the 
education of adult illiterates and the mainte- 
nance of literacy standards thus obtained. 





31Irvin Fisher, quoted in H. G. Deenean, Race and Population Problem (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co,, 1926), p. 352. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF MORAL AND SOCIAL HYGIENE PROGRAMME 
IN INDIA 
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The following paper deals with the educational programme for moral and social hygiene 
with family planning and other welfare services. The author regrets that the role of secularism 
in the educational system has been emphasised “in our enthusiasm to rid ourselves of traditional 
religious dogmatism and bigotry”. It is to be remembered that moral and social education 
cannot be a speciality of a few but a responsibility of all. It has to be constantly geared to the 
individual needs of children and level of development. 

Mrs, Desai is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 


Traditionally the Programmes for Moral 
and Social Hygiene which have been closely 
associated with the control of prostitution and 
venereal disease reflect the changing attitude 
of the society towards them. 


The early attacks on prostitution and 
associated vices were directed mainly towards 
their regulation and control, thereby revealing 
society’s fear and anxiety about their effects 
on the one hand, and acceptance of their 
existence as inevitable on the other. Besides, 
there was very little awareness, or under- 
standing of the complex socio-economic, 
cultural and psychological forces which drive 
young women to this vice. Later, the attacks 
were directed towards the abolition of brothels, 
the procurers, the pimps, the brothel keepers, 
the landlords, and others who thrive on this 
type of human exploitation. The latter attacks, 
no doubt, signify a great advance upon the 
early approach and attitude and reflect the 
growing social conscience against the evil 
which destroys social integrity and well-being 
and brings about the moral, social and spiri- 
tual degradation of the participants. People 
who had no illusion about the existence of this 
evil pinned their faith on legislation for solving 
the problems associated with the social vice, 
and the programme developments were 
coloured by this faith. Subsequent experience 


has fortunately shown that mere legislative 
measures, no matter how comprehensive and 
effective they might be, are not enough. For, 
they can go no farther than the social and 
psychological readiness of the people to 
accept him. 


Once we begin to consider prostitution not 
as a necessary evil, but as a sign of our moral, 
social and psychological backwardness, the 
programme for its removal will be so compre- 
hensive as to cover all aspects of legislation, 
rehabilitation and education. Development 
of vigilance, care, and aftercare services for 
detection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
women in moral danger, as visualised under 
our Second Five Year Plan, form a very 
important and essential part of the total 
programme, But like legislation, it covers only 
one aspect. In fact, greater emphasis needs to 
be placed upon development of yet another 
and more important aspect of the programme, 
aiming at strengthening the individual, the 
family, and the community through preventive 
family, women and child welfare services, such 
as Maternity and Child Health, Family 
Planning, Child Guidance Clinics, Economic 
Aid, etc., on the one hand, and education for 
a healthy, happy and harmonious family and 
community on the other. Once the importance 
of hastening the process of transformation in 
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the society's approach and attitude towards 
not merely the problem of prostitution, but 
a larger problem of sex, marriage and 
community adjustments is recognised, more 
and more emphasis will have to be placed 
upon development of a comprehensive 
educational programme for moral and social 
hygiene. Such a programme by its very nature, 
should permeate through all our welfare and 
educational schemes. The tendency to tackle 
each problem separately as it comes into the 
focus of public attention, so characteristic of 
our welfare developments, has to be overcome, 
and a greater integration and co-ordination of 
efforts will have to be achieved. 


The need for integrating the educational 
programmes for moral and social hygiene 
with family planning and other welfare 
services, such as child guidance clinics, 
maternity and child welfare centres, etc., is 
being recognised at least at the theoretical 
level, in the recently published Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Social and Moral 
Hygiene, appointed by the Central Social 
Board. However, the practical aspect of the 
ways and means of achieving this integration, 
not only with our existing family, women, and 
child welfare services, but also with our 
schools, and higher educational programmes, 
has still to be considered by all those directly 
or indirectly connected with these pro- 
grammes. Even to gain a clear perspective of 
the educational aspect of the Moral and 
Social Hygiene Programme, it is essential to 
be clear, not only about the purpose of their 
programmes, goals, or targets to be 
achieved, the methods to be used but also 
about the very use of the terms. 


The phrase, ‘Education for Moral and 
Social Hygiene’ has been understood 
differently at different times. In the past, it 
mainly signified the development of pro- 
grammes imparting information with regard 
to the dangers of prostitution and venereal 
diseases. The major purpose underlying the 


early education programme was to instil fear 
about these vices, or to impart information 
about them. However, with growing under- 
standing of the problem and of the factors 
contributing to its perpetuation, this earlier 
purpose was considered too narrow to cover 
the wider aspects of healthful _ living. 
Therefore, more inclusive and positive terms, 
such as ‘family-life education’ or ‘character 
education’, etc., are being preferred. The 
programme as envisaged by these new terms, 
no longer begins and ends with imparting of 
information regarding the measures against 
prostitution and for control of venereal disease 
nor are they circumscribed by mere giving of 
moral lessons, as the traditional connotation 


of the term moral education seem to imply. 


Such a programme has to be as broad as life 
itself. Its purpose is to prepare the growing 
child at every stage of his development in 
home, at school, and in the community, for a 
healthy, happy and harmonious living within 
oneself and in relationship to others. The 
growth of this new attitude and approach 
towards the task of preparing the child for 
life could be better understood, if viewed 
against our present-day background. The 
human race today has achieved material 
success, yet the human life is no more a life 
of harmony, love, and faith, but one of 
perpetual conflict and bewilderment caused 
by constant contradictions between the ideals 
and the realities of our day-to-day living. 


In our enthusiasm to rid ourselves of tradi- 
tional religious dugmatism and bigotry, we 
seem to overemphasise the role of secularism 
in our educational systems. And yet, the 
influence of religious teachings can never be 
completely ignored even in the so-called 
advanced society. No matter what traditions 
influence our ideas of the training of children 
or what attitude we assume towards the beliefs 
and faith of our forefathers, our children can 
never escape altogether the influence of 
religion, nor can they remain completely 
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untouched by it. We may ignore it, we may 
even laugh at it as superstition or ignorance, 
but still, it will have for good or ill, a 
tremendous moulding influence on _ the 
personality development of our children. We 
need not turn to religion as an escape but 
as something we must feel it. To accept the 
universe with knowledge and respect it is 
essential for our emotional health and stability. 
The moral education, whether formal or 
informal, whether carried out in home, at 
school, or in the community should imbibe the 
spirit rather than the form of right living. 
Ithas to be constantly geared to the individual 
child’s needs and level of development. For 
example, to a child of four or six, abstract 
concepts like truth, love, virtue, have no 
meaning. He has to learn their meaning 
through the concrete experience of living. 
The role of myths, legends, epic stories, etc., 
can hardly be ignored in this task of imbibing 
the spiritual and ethical values in the child. 
Like the language of dreams, their language 
is at once symbolic and universal. A story of 
Rama, symbolising the great ethical principles 
of “one wife,” “one word”, “one aim” told in 
a simple language suited to the child’s level 
of understanding, is likely to stir him to 
greater depths than any amount of direct 
moralising through moral lessons or display of 
moral sayings on the walls, in the class-room, 
or at home. For, the child’s mind can 
transcend the limitations of time and space. 
To him Rama and Sita are no longer mere 
mnythical figures, but the living embodiments 
of his inner experiences. 


Thus helping children to incorporate the 
essential values of our way ,of life, enabling 
them to achieve a synthesis between the 
old and the new, the ideals and the 
realities should form an essential part of 
our education for moral and social hygiene. 
It is futile merely to blame the external 
conditions, such as growth of large cities, 
commercialised entertainments, yellow litera- 
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ture, obscene art, cheap movies, etc., for all 
our problems around sex, marriage and family 
living. No doubt, they influence the young 
mind, and part of our educational programme, 
has to be directed towards the removal of 
their unhealthy impact. However, greater 
emphasis needs to be placed upon helping 
children to gain experience in healthy social 
living which necessarily includes information 
and guidance with respect to sex. The homes 
on which the society usually depends for 
imparting this guidance and information 
have generally lagged behind in making 
adjustments to changing conditions. Often 
the parents simply do not know how and when 
to impart education in this important and 
vital area. Many of them have been 
straightening out their own crooked attitudes 
on the subject developed through ignorance, 
false information of their own personal 
unhappy experiences. The parents and 
educators have discovered that even when 
they know the facts and the right words, they 
are quite unable to speak about them to their 
children. They cannot speak about sex and 
reproduction, about standards and ideals of 
sex behaviour. For, taboos on which they had 
been raised block their every honest effort 
to help. 


These failures on the part of parents and 
even teachers demonstrate the fallacy of 
imparting sex education during adolescence. 
By that time, many of them are already 
conditioned to secrecy, evasion, or reckless 
defiance of conventions. If we are to break 
this vicious circle, sex education must begin 
in infancy, and, for that we need to contact 
the parents while they are still young and 
ready to learn. Sex education involves more 
than instructions and sex guidance means 
more than teaching rules. What the 
young boys and girls, or even adults 
need, is guidance, and right orientation, 
rather than mere technical information. They 
need sympathetic help in understanding 
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themselves, in developing self-assurance and in 
interpreting the personal and social life that 
faces them. Both instructions and guidance 
should, therefore, form an essential part of 
any programme for moral and social hygiene. 
The instructions usually aim, at giving proper 
understanding of physical development, 
mental health, venereal disease, psychological 
phases of human relations, etc., while the 
guidance should seek to cultivate attitudes and 
patterns of conduct related to sex and thereby 
build up a sound basis for a healthy marriage, 
family and community living. Such a pro- 
gramme may be based on some of following 
principles: 

1. Sex is a constant factor in individual 
behaviour and development and in human 
relationship. Hence sex education should be 
a continuous and lifelong process. 

2. The child’s attitude towards his body 
and its functions or towards others normally 
begins to develop in the home. Since every 
home cannot meet this responsibility ade- 
quately and effectively, besides educating 
parents, it is also essential to develop a 
deliberately planned educational process , ir 
human relations, personal adjustments, and 
social well-being, not only through infor- 
mation and instructions, but also through a 
variety of guided social experiences at home 
in school, and the community. ‘Talks, lectures, 


audio-visual aids, as well as individual. 
guidance and counselling should form an: 
essential part of this instruction and guidance. , 


3. The meaning of sex, for a growing 


child, is constantly changing. Any intended’ 
education programme must, therefore, fit the, 
individual’s changing needs and requirements. , 


Such education which helps the individual to 
attain maturity and accept responsibilities of 
manhood and womanhood must, by its very 
nature, continue beyond formal school years 
and must include much more than the schools 
can give. 

4. Moral and social education should not 
be a speciality of a few but a responsibility 


of all. It is not only the business of the home 
or the priests, but also of doctors, health 
officers, social workers, and educators. It is 
entirely a community’s business. Again, the 
task of social and moral education cannot be 
split up into separate bits, each to be handled 
by itself, for it involves a joint responsibility, 
Such a programme for its effective imple- 
mentation envisages the existence of skilled 
workers. We are increasingly recognising the 
value of having our boys and girls under the 
direction and guidance of mature and well- 
balanced persons, skilled in the task of 
meeting their responsibilities towards‘them as 
teachers, health visitors, marriage counsellors, 
recreation leaders, etc. However, mere age, 
experience, or even training is no criterion for 
their inner stability and maturity. They have 
to be judged in terms of their own life adjust- 
ments. A development of criteria for selection 
of personnel and a programme of their 
training require considerable thinking and 
planning. Both in service training and training 
at professional level need to be carefully 
developed. The effective use of seminars, 
workshops, study groups, refresher courses, 
etc., to enable parents, teachers, and others, 
working with children and adolescents, to 
develop better understanding and sounder 
attitudes can hardly be ignored. At the same 
time, our regular curriculum for the training 
of teachers, doctors, nurses, social workers, 
etc., needs to be geared more and more to 
imparting proper instruction and guidance in 
this important area so as to enable them to 
share their responsibilities with others in the 
task of helping children to develop proper 
understanding and right attitudes. 


Not by censoring what we disapprove, or by 
crying aloud in moral indignation, but by 
jointly working towards a common goal of 
preparing our children for a healthy, happy 
and harmonious family and community living 
can we successfully tackle the problems of sex, 
marriage, prostitution, and venereal disease. 
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Mr. CHaiRMAN, SHrt Dey, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


I have great pleasure in presenting the 
Director’s report to the 18th Convocation 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


During the year Mr. P. A. Narielwala was 
appointed member of the Governing Board 
in the place of Dr. John Matthai, and 
Mr. D. S. Nakra of the Ministry of Finance 
became member of the Board in the place 
of Mr. S. C. Bhatnagar. While expressing our 
deep sense of gratitude to Dr. John Matthai 
and Mr. Bhatnagar for their valuable 
work on the Board, we have great pleasure 
in welcoming Mr. Narielwala and Mr. Nakra. 
Both of them have aiready made their 
présence felt by the keen interest they have 
shown in the working of the Institute and 
the various valuable suggestions that they 
have made for improving the work of the 
Institute. 


It is my sad duty to refer to the demise 
of Dr. J. M. Kumarappa in October 1957. 
His was the first appointment made by 
Dr. Clifford Manshardt in the Sir Dorabjji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work, and 
he succeeded Dr. Manshardt as Director of 
the School in 1941. He continued to be the 
Director till 1953. During this long period 
he built up the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and his memory will be cherished 
for years by all who had anything to do with 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences or social 
work in general. A condolence meeting of 
the staff and students was held and the 


condolence resolution was communicated to 
Mrs, Kumarappa and family. 


Another sad event to note is the death of 
Miss Pritha Adhikari as a result of snake-bite 
on the premises of the Institute. She was a 
student in the special course for Tribal 
Welfare Officers. She had endeared herself to 
all by her pleasant and mature personality, 
and her death cast a gloom over the whole 
campus. At a condolence meeting of the staff 
and students, touching references were made 
to her personality and a condolence resolution 
was passed when her brother and sister, a 
student in the Institute, were present. 


This year we had a record number of 
applications, 427. As many as 125 candidates 
were interviewed and 55 were admitted as 
follows from different States of India and 
from abroad : — 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bombay 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Mysore 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Burma 

Ceylon 

Malaya 
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The Government of Burma has sent one 
candidate and the Government of the 
Federated States of Malaya has deputed one 
candidate. We welcome our continued 
connections with Burma and we trust that 
the candidate from Malaya will carry back 
to his country all the benefits of the training 
he will have received in this Institute. Over 
and above the regular Diploma students, as 
many as 31 candidates were admitted to the 
short term courses in Applied Psychology, 
Organisation of Community Welfare Centres, 
Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Correctional Administration, Institutional 
Care and Rural Welfare. As many as 19 
officers of the Government have been sent for 
training in Tribal Welfare for one year to 
which I shall refer later. 


The question of the recognition of the 
Diploma as being equivalent to the M.A. 
degree has unfortunately not made much 
progress during the last year. But we have 
been assured by the Ministry of Education that 
their recommendations have been forwarded 
to the Home Ministry, and we expect the 
Home Ministry to take early action in the 
matter. 


During the year there were no changes in 
the Faculty, but the unfortunate illness of 
Dr. S. D. Punekar and his absence for nearly 
two months made it necessary for us to 
requisition the services of Dr. A. V, Rao, 
Principal of the Institute for Labour Welfare 
Workers, for a course of lectures. In July 
Dr. Pandharinath Prabhu returned to the 
Institute as Head of the Psychology 
Department after a year of successful work as 
Senior Research Officer, UNESCO Research 
Centre, Calcutta. Mr. N. F. Kaikobad was 
selected by the Government of India for a 
U.N. Social Welfare Fellowship, and he left 
on 14th January, and he will be away till 
the middle of July 1958. He is scheduled to 
visit the U.K, and the Scandinavian countries, 


and there is no doubt that the rich experience 
he will imbibe will ultimately benefit the 
Institute. Mr. L. S. Kudchedkar, Registrar of 
the Institute, returned to India in July last 
after the expiry of the two years study leave 
granted to him. To get the benefit of his 
studies in England, he has been given teaching 
work in Personnel Development in Industry 
and Rural Community Development. During 
the absence of Mr. Kaikobad, Mr. Kud- 
chedkar has been placed in charge of the 
Community Organisation and Rural Welfare 
Departments, and he has been discharging his 
duties with conspicuous zest and ability. The 
regular work of the Institute proceeded 
smoothly and successfully during the year. 


The Institute may take legitimate pride in 
the very successful functioning of the 
DEPARTMENT OF TRIBAL WELFARE. 
The training of Tribal Welfare Officers is a 
new departure and we are particularly grateful 
to the Government of India for entrusting the 
Institute with this work. The scheme is for 
five years, and a special grant of Rs. 62,000 
has been sanctioned for the first year training 
course. The following 8 States have deputed 
14 officers with experience in tribal welfare 
work for training: 


Assam 3 
Bihar 1 
Bombay 3 
Kerala 1 
Madhya Pradesh 1 
Mysore 2 
Orissa 2 
Punjab 1 

14 


The Adim Jati Sevak Sangh has also 
deputed 5 social workers and education 
workers from voluntary welfare agencies for 
training and the cost of their training is borne 
by the Government of India, A very practical 
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training course has been planned with the 
assistance and co-operation of the Government 
of Madhya Pradesh. The field department is 
associated with the comprehensive develop- 
ment programme of the Tamia Multi-purpose 
Project in the Chhindwara District. A preli- 
minary survey of 220 villages has already been 
completed by the trainees, and a field head- 
quarters has been constructed. Training is 
given in programmes of well digging and 
irrigation, road construction, construction of 
huts, and attention is given to afforestation, 
tree planting, agricultural economy, animal 
husbandry and tribal crafts. Training camps 
are held regularly to train local youths for 
community service and village development. 
Five months out of eleven are devoted to work 
in the field areas. The Institute is grateful to 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh, and 
especially to the Ministry of Community 
Development, the Department of Tribal 
Welfare and the Administration of the 
Chhindwara District for their active co- 
operation and help. The training project is 


made possible because of the keen interest of 
the Ministry of Home Affairs in the work 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, and 
the sympathy and support of Shri L. M. 
Shrikant, the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. 


The Department of Tribal Welfare 
continued to direct, organise and supervise 
the programme of child welfare in tribal areas 
on behalf of the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare. The initial work of organisation 
which was started last year, has been 
completed. Instead of ten, fourteen Day 
Nurseries have been organised in fourteen 
villages of the Chhindwara District. A two- 
months’ preliminary training was given tc 
teachers when women from tribal areas came 
to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences to 
undergo a 60 days’ theoretical and practical 
training. Twenty youth organisations have 


been organised in 20 villages. The youth 
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participate in playground and recreational 
activities, and participate in programmes of 
community welfare. The Ministry of Home 
Affairs has given an annual grant of Rs. 50,000 
for this programme, which is expended 
through the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
on behalf of the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare. 


In order to improve the training of village 
women workers, a training centre for the 
whole area has been organised under specially 
trained and qualified women workers of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. The 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust has given a donation 
of Rs. 5,000 for the execution of this training 
programme. 


An intensive survey of the living conditions 
and problem of children of the Gond Tribes 
is being carried out in the Chhindwara 
District. Miss Jer Contractor, B.A., Dip. 
S.S.A., has been given a Research Scholarship 
by the Institute to carry out the research. 

The Department of Tribal Welfare has 
been engaging the wholehearted attention of 
Dr. B. H. Mehta. Dr. Mehta has brought to 
bear on his work with conspicuous success all 
his knowledge of anthropology and his deep 
interest in the welfare of the tribal peoples. 
His services have been utilised by the 
Government of India as a member of the 
Sub-Committee for Social Dynamics of the 
Research Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission. He is Chairman of the 
Committee for Tribal Education appointed by 
the Ministry of Community Development. He 
serves on the Housing and Slum Clearance 
Committee of the Government of Bombay. 
The two projects, “Survey of Living 
Conditions and Problems of Children of 
Industrial Workers in the Worli Area”, and 
“A Project for the Welfare of Tribal Children 
in Chhindwara and Mandla Districts of 
Madhya Pradesh” undertaken by him on 
behalf of the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare under the financial support of the 
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Government of India, are in_ progress. 
Dr. Mehta has been very ably assisted by 
Mr. S. S. Chakrabarty, who represents the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences at 
Chhindwara. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY is now coming to the forefront under 
the able guidance of Dr. Pandharinath 
Prabhu. The one-year post-graduate course in 
Applied Psychology is taken advantage of by 
those who have a good basic background 
in psychology. The number of such candi- 
dates naturally tends to be limited. It is now 
proposed to provide more intensive training 
in the course by making it a two-year course 
for graduates with psychology, though it will 
continue to be one year course for M.A.’s in 
Psychology. It is noteworthy that the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has now recognised Psychology 
as a _ separate department and _ our 
Psychological Laboratory will serve as a 
centre for training in Psychology for students 
of the University of Bombay. Dr. Prabhu is 
a member of the Board of Studies in 
Psychology and so far he has been the only 
teacher recognised to guide Ph.D. students in 
Psychology in the University of Bombay. 
The Psychology Department organised a 
Conference of Psychologists in India which 
was held at the Institute on 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th December 1957. It was sponsored by the 
Institute jointly with the Bombay Psycho- 
"logical Association in co-operation with the 
Gujarat Research Society, and the Institute 
of Mental Hygiene. It was inaugurated by 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Minister of Education, 
Government of India. The conference 
achieved conspicuous success and has given 
the Institute a definite place as a centre for 
training in Psychology. 

The work started last year for investigating 
the possibility of developing _ selection 


procedures and tests for safe bus drivers 
employed by the B.E.S.T. Undertaking is still 
being carried out, The Standard Batteries has 


also sought the aid of the Department in 
studying the psychological aspects of a time 
and motion study. The Central Railway have 
approached Dr. Prabhu with a request to 
prepare a scheme for studying the human 
factors involved in accidents on the Railways, 
and later to undertake to carry out the study. 
Dr. Prabhu is engaged on the task. Dr. Prabhu 
has been appointed consulting editor for the 
International Journal of Sociometry and 
Sociatry, and he is appointed a member of the 
International Committee on Sociometry. He 
has been elected President of the Bombay 
Psychological Association and President of the 
Section on Social Psychology of the Indian 
Sociological Conference to be held in 1959, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
WELFARE AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS continued to attract the largest 
number of students. This year we have as 
many as 19 in the Junior Class and 24 in the 
Senior Class. This year there has been a 
marked change in the policy of the Institute. 
In the previous years, students were permitted 
to select their field of specialisation at the end 
of the first year course. It was noticed that 
there was a tendency for a large number of 
students to go in for Labour Welfare and 
Industrial Relations, and as a result the other 
Departments suffered to a certain extent. It 
was felt that in order to bring about a more 
balanced distribution of students, the candi- 
dates admitted should be required to make 
their selection of the field of specialisation in 
the very beginning, and it was resolved not to 
permit any student to change his specialisation 
except for very special reasons approved by 
the Faculty. This new policy has had this 
advantage that in the field work, a bias for 
the specialisation has been created even in the 
first year. Thus, for example, the first year 
students who have selected Labour Welfare 
and Industrial Relations as their field of 
specialisation have been afforded facilities for 
intensive work in this field from March to the 
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end of April. The appointment of Miss S. D. 
Ranadive as Field Work Assistant has faci- 
jitated supervision work. No _ training 
institution of our type can hope to achieve 
success without the cordial co-operation of 
industrialists; and we have had _ this 
co-operation in abundance from Messrs. 
Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. Ltd., Mukand Iron 
and Steel Works Ltd., Kamani Engineering 
Corporation Ltd., Jayanand Khira Iron 
Works, Kohinoor Mills Ltd., Svadeshi Mills 
Ltd., Tata Mills Ltd., Century Mills Ltd., 
India United Mills Ltd., Morarji Goculdas 
Mills Ltd., Khatau Makanji Mills Ltd., 
Hindustan Lever Ltd., Crompton Parkinson 
Works Ltd., Metal Box Co. Ltd., and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research 
Association and the Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation. In November 1957, in collaboration 
with the Industrial Welfare Association, a 
Seminar was organised on ‘Social Security in 
India’. It was inaugurated by Mr. Shantilal 
C. Shah, Minister for Labour and Law, 
Government of Bombay. It was attended by 
over a hundred delegates from various 
‘industrial concerns and institutions in Bombay, 
and discussions were free and frank which 
contributed to the success of the Seminar. 
Dr. M. V. Moorthy has maintained contacts 
with industrialists by attending various con- 
ferences and seminars dealing with labour and 
industrial managements and this has made the 
Institute contribute a better understanding of 
industrial problems. 


The work of the DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORK has gone on steadily and surely under 
the continuous guidance of Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee. She had the honour of being 
invited as an expert to participate in the 
U.N. Seminar on Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders in Asia and the Far 
East, held in Tokyo from November 25 to 
December 7, 1957. She attended the Section 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Probation and 
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Traffic in Persons and was the discussion 
leader for the subject “Traffic in Persons and 
the Exploitation of the Prostitutes by Others”. 
The importance of this Department has come 
to be recognised more and more and we have 
had frequent enquiries from all parts of India 
for our students in this field. This by itself is a 
tribute to Miss Banerjee’s successful work. 
As in previous years, a Variety Entertainment 
Programme was organised by students specia- 
lising in Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
in aid of the Family Welfare Agency and the 
Social Service Department of the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children, and as usual, a 
substantial sum was collected. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
has been functioning efficiently, though it had 
not the full benefit of Dr. S. D. Punekar’s 
ervices for nearly two months because of his 
illness) The Government of Bombay has 
requested the Institute to undertake a survey 
of the drink problem in the Vidarbha and 
Marathwada areas on the same lines as the 
previous enquiry conducted by the Institute 
in three cities of Bombay State in the year 
1949. A request has also been received from 
the Tata Chemicals Ltd. for undertaking a 
survey of the implication of industrialisation 
and investigation of the cost of living index, 
and the work has been started. A special 
mention deserves to be made of the 
work of Mr. P. Ramachandran, the Research 
Assistant. His services were requisitioned by 
the Institute of Social Work, St. Agne’s 
College, Mangalore, for a course of lectures 
on social research. The lectures were highly 
appreciated by the Principal of the College, 
and several institutions in Mangalore took 
advantage of his presence by securing guidance 
in their work. 


In the Director’s report last year, reference 
was made to the initiation of an important 
piece of research on the relation of the cinema 
and the public. All the preliminary work has 
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been completed and the final report is under 
preparation. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF COMMU- 
NITY ORGANISATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RURAL WELFARE trained 
five rural development officers deputed by the 
Government of Assam during the first term, 
July to December 1957. During the second 
term, six trainees were deputed by the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Board for a short term course 
in Organisation of Community Welfare 
Centres. A literacy course of one week’s 
duration was organised with the co-operation 
of the Literacy House, Lucknow, in March 
1958. Miss S. D. Ranadive has been helping 
this Department as a field work assistant. She 
was appointed in March 1958 to assist the 
Department in its field work in addition to 
her work in the Department of Labour 
Welfare and Industrial Relations. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CRIMINO- 
LOGY, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION has now come to be recognised more 
and more as a centre for training in this field 
For a short term course, 14 jail and police 
officers were deputed by the States of Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Orissa and 
West Bengal, and all of them left the Institute 
expressing their great appreciation of the 
benefit they had received from the training. 
Mr. J. J. Panakal, Head of the Department, 
continues to serve on the All-Indja Jail 
Manual Committee as its only non-official 
member. He had been invited to lecture to 
the Indian Police Service Probationers at th. 
Central Police Training School, Mt. Abu, 
maintained by the Government of India. He 
is also associated as an adviser with the 
research project on the problem of alcoholism 
and drugs conducted by the Police Depart- 
ment of Bombay State. Such a close 


association of our Institute with the Police 
Department is to be welcomed, for such 
co-operation is helpful to both parties, 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
been doing valuable work in the training of 
probation officers. To make a survey of adult 
and juvenile probation in the country, the 
Department is supported by a research grant 
of Rs. 11,000 from the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. Mrs. T. Shastri has 
been recently appointed Research Officer in 
the Department in connection with this 
survey. The findings of this survey will have a 
close bearing on the implementation of legis- 
lation as envisaged in the Probation of 
Offenders Bill which is now before the 
Parliament. The Director of the Institute as 
a member of the Rajya Sabha served on the 
Joint Select Committee of the Parliament for 
the consideration of the Bill. The Police 
Department of the State of Bombay has 
entrusted the Department with the work of 
preparing a revised publication of ex- 
Criminal Tribes in the State. 


In THE DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE, Mrs. M. M. 
Desai carried on her work and brought it into 
intimate contact with the Bombay State 
Women’s Council. The Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences was requested by the Bombay 
State Women’s Council to co-operate with it 
in organising a Conference on the “Role of 
Voluntary Workers in Providing Community 
Welfare”. Though the role of trained social 
workers is getting more and more recognised, 
it would be idle to pretend that this role is 
appreciated by everyone. In fact even among 
the ranks of the voluntary social workers, 
there are a few who have not been 
appreciative of the importance of training in 
social work. Mrs, Zarina Currimbhoy, the 
President of the Bombay State Women’s 
Council has always been an ardent protago- 
nist of trained social workers and she thought 
it best to make the voluntary social workers 
conscious of the importance of training. It was 
with this object that the Conference was 
organised. It was inaugurated by Mrs. Indira 
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Gandhi and the Director of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences addressed the Conference. 
The Conference held its session for 4 days 
from 9th to 12th February 1958, and suc- 
ceeded in achieving its aims. In fact several 
ladies have made a request to the Director 
that the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
should organise short courses of orientation 
which could be availed of by voluntary social 
workers. It is a useful suggestion and is being 
considered. Mrs. Desai organised a variety 
show with the object of raising funds to enable 
the students to develop welfare activities. 
Nearly Rs. 3,000 were collected and it is now 
proposed to start a children’s preventorium in 
co-operation with the Family Planning Train- 
ing and Research Centre for the benefit of 
children of large families in need of help and 
other care. The Preventorium has just begun 
to function with the appointment of one 
trained social worker, one nurse and one 
kindergarten-cum-teacher, and 30 children 
can be looked after. If more funds are forth- 
coming, the Preventorium can be developed 
into a full-fledged full-time institution. 
Mrs. Desai deserves to be congratulated on 
this excellent new service. 


The Institute continued to manage the 
Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre 
at Rajendranagar, Hyderabad. In the report 
last year, a reference was made to the 
difficulty of administering the Centre. The 
appointment of Mr. N. F. Kaikobad as 
Deputy Director for one term did go far to 
set the Centre in order. Unfortunately it 
was not possible to continue him as Deputy 
Director without injuring the interests of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, and so a 
new Deputy Director had to be appointed. 
But the difficulty of administering the Centre 
from a distance has been found to be acute 
and so on the recommendation of the Director 
the Governing Board resolved to permit the 
Director to explore the possibility of the 
Ministry of Community Development per- 
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mitting the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
to withdraw from its administrative responsi- 
bility in the management of the Centre at 
Rajendranagar. The Director wrote to the 
Minister for Community Development, 
Shri S. K. Dey, pointing out the difficulties 
the Institute has to face in administering the 
Centre from a distance and discharging its 
responsibilities in the day to day administra- 
tion. The Director requested to be relieved 
for these reasons. Shri Dey has ‘with extreme 
reluctance’ agreed to the proposal of the 
Director, and so after four years the intimate 
connection of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences with the Social Education Organisers’ 
Training Centre will come to an end in 
May 1958. The decision for the termination 
of this connection has been taken by the 
Institute not without the deepest regret, 
especially as the members of the Faculty 
benefited by their close contact with rural 
problems facing India and the successive 
batches of trainees were keenly appreciative 
of the work of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. In his letter to the Director, dated 
26th March 1958, Shri Dey has been pleased 
to write: “I wish to place on record our deep 
appreciation of the admirable work done by 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences and of 
your selfless and constant service in making 
the training programme at Rajendranagar a 
success. I am sure that in future also you 
will not grudge a helping hand to this and 
other similar institutions being run by 
Government and will allow us to draw on 
your vast experience and knowledge in the 
field of training I would once again 
like to express my high appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. In particular I must most 
profoundly thank you for the work that has 
been done under your able guidance and 
supervision at the Rajendranagar Training 
Centre,” 
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Shri S. K. Dey has distinguished himself 
as an eminent social worker and so the 
Governing Board thought it to be in the 
fitness of things to invite him to deliver the 
Convocation Address. He readily consented 
and has added one more cause to be remem- 
bered with affection by the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. Without his imagination, 
his earnestness, his remarkable drive and his 
wonderful capacity to work hard and make 
others work hard, the Community Projects 
could not have succeeded to the extent they 
have. The problems connected with these 
projects are tremendous and there have been 
criticisms of administration. But Shri Dey is 
not afraid of criticisms; in fact he goes out 
of his way to invite them so that he can 
benefit by them and add brick by brick to the 
reconstruction of rural India. His dynamic 
personality is a great asset to our country 
today, and we feel honoured by his presence 
in our midst. He can rest assured that the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences will be ever 
ready to work with him and share in the 
realisation of his dreams. It was with this 
purpose that the Tata Institute of Socjal 
Sciences took up the management of the 
Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre 
at Hyderabad, and if there have been 
difficulties in the way, it is something to be 
grateful for that the close relationship between 
the Institute and Centre has come to an end 
with so much of goodwill on both sides. 


‘ 


The Director continued to attend the 
different sessions of the Rajya Sabha. As a 
member of the Indian delegation he attended 
the UNESCO Seminar of East-West Philo- 
sophers held at Canberra, Australia, in 
December last. 


The INSTITUTE DAY is most valuable in 
bringing the old and the present students 
together. This year the Institute Day was 
celebrated on 2nd November 1957 when the 
Institute had the honour of having Principal 
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Vice-Chancellor of the 


T. M. Advani, 
University of Bombay as Chief Guest. 
Mr. Advani’s presence and address were an 
inspiration. It was a high compliment when 
he said that just as a student of Oxford and 
Cambridge had a certain stamp about him, a 
student of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
had a similar stamp. The practical interest of 
Principal Advani in the Institute was shown 
by the generous grant of Rs. 5,000 given by 
the University of Bombay to the library of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences out of 
the Centenary Celebrations Fund. 


During the period under review, the 
LIBRARY has added 961 volumes, raising the 
total number to 12,076. A generous grant of 
$ 600 was received under the U.S. Wheat 
Loan Programme. In view of the welcome 
increase in the number of volumes, shelf space 
to accommodate about 5,000 volumes has 
been provided. The Librarian, Mr. B. I. 
Trivedi, attended the second conference of 
the Indian Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Centres held at Calcutta, 
His paper on Population Problem and Colon 
Classification was highly appreciated by 
Dr. R. S. Ranganathan, the author of the 
Colon System of Classification. He also 
attended the conference of Librarians under 
the auspices of the British Council, Bombay. 
Full use has been made of the open shelf 
system. It has led unfortunately to the loss 
of a few books, but on the whole it has tended 
to develop an aptitude for finding out suitable 
books for reading. 


The work of the INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL WORK has been mostly looked 
after by Mr. J. J. Panakal. It has maintained 
its fine standard. 


It is a pleasure to note that in the course 
of the year, the staff of the Institute started 
a Club to provide to the staff some intellectual 
food in the form of lectures by members of 
the Faculty and their assistants, and recrea- 
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tion in the torm of social meetings and 
recreational trips to places like Lonavla 
and Matheran. It is doing useful work 
with Mr. Kudchedkar as President and 
Mr. Nariman Hormusji as Secretary. 


We are grateful to the Government of 
India for fixing the grant of Rs. 1 lakh a year 
for five years. This has given the Institute 
a sense of stability. For this we are parti- 
cularly grateful to the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad who was a great admirer and 
patron of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
His death has come as a great shock to the 
whole country, and we of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences will gratefully cherish the 
memory of one who was a great scholar, 
politician and statesman. We are grateful to 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh for their 
generous grant of Rs. 10,000. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay has continued their special 
grant for the school for hospitalised children 
in the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children, 
and their annual grant of Rs. 10,000. 
Situated as we are in Bombay, we have a 
right to expect more liberal assistance from the 
Government of Bombay and efforts will be 
made to secure it. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall the generous appreciation 
of Shri Y. B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of 
Bombay State when he told the Director that 
he looked upon the Institute “as a pride of 
Bombay”. 


The Institute has become a centre of 
attraction for visitors, especially from foreign 
countries. Many of them have been social 
workers in their own countries and contacts 
with them have been informative and instruc- 
tive. This year we had some very distinguished 
visitors: the University Commission appointed 
by the Government of Nepal and Women’s 
delegations from Burma and Soviet Russia. 
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Batches of students came from Bihar and 
Madras and other places including the far 
off Bhutan. 


This year the Institute had remarkable good 
luck in having two Governors addressing our 
students. His Excellency Shri V. V. Giri, the 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh, spoke on Trade 
Unionism in India. He spoke with all the 
wealth of his rich experience as a trade union 
leader behind him, and it was a most valuable 
experience for the staff and the students alike. 
His Excellency Shri Sri Prakasa addressed the 
Institute on the 16th April. His lively interest 
in social work was shown by his lectures to 
the Madras School of Social Work during his 
Governorship there. We have not been so 
fortunate as our sister school, but we are truly 
grateful that His Excellency could spare an 
hour in spite of his crowded programme to 
come and address us. His sense of humour 
goes far to enliven a talk of his even on 
so serious a subject as Democracy and Its 
Essentials, and we shall long remember 
the day when our Governor honoured us by 
his presence, 


In conclusion the Director places on record 
his thanks for the cordial co-operation he has 
received from his colleagues on the Faculty as 
well as the Registrar, Mr. L. S. Kudchedkar, 
and the staff generally. We are happy to note 
that Sir Homi Mody has succeeded Dr. John 
Matthai as Chairman of the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust, and thus his connection with the 
Institute has become more intimate. We are 
thankful to the members of the Governing 
Board for the keen interest they have taken in 
the Institute and especially to the Chairman, 
Professor R. Choksi, whose kindliness and an 
understanding appreciation of the problems 
of the Institute may legitimately be looked 
upon as the greatest asset of the Institute. 





SUMMARY OF SPEECH OF SIR HOMI MODY 


Presiding over the 18th Convocation of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Sir Homi 
Mody, Chairman of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust, expressed his satisfaction at the 
impressive record of work done by the 
Institute during the year and mentioned with 
pleasure that the high standards set up since 
the inception of the institute had been main- 
tained, even when there was general alarm 
at the fall in educational standards in many 
parts of the country. He noted that the 
Institute had continued to keep up its all- 
India character and out of 55 admissions, as 
many as 25 were from outside the Bombay 
State. Sir Homi claimed that the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences was in more than 
one sense one of the most cosmopolitan 
institutions in the country. 


The Chairman expressed gratitude to the 
Government of India for the assistance 
rendered, and the support and encourage- 
ment given to the Institute all these years. 
He was also grateful to the Andhra 
Government for the assistance given by 
them. Sir Homi emphasised the need 
for greater financial support from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, particularly in view of the 
fact that a majority of students came from 
Bombay State. He added that now that 
Bombay had been enlarged tremendously, it 
would be right that the grant should also be 
multiplied and that the least the Government 
of Bombay could do was to give the Institute 
a grant of 30 to 40 thousand rupees. 


As regards hostel accommodation, the 
Chairman asserted that the cry of the students 


for better hostel accommodation must be 
heard and the Government of India as well 
as the Government of Bombay must co-operate 
in doing something about the expansion of 
the Institute’s hostels, particularly in view of 
the fact that various State Governments 
would depute 20 tribal welfare officers every 
year for five years for training in tribal welfare. 


Speaking about research in social sciences, 
Sir Homi pointed out that the Institute’s 
present organisation in social research was far 
from being adequate in view of the many 
pressing social problems and hoped that 
sufficient funds would be made available to 
the Institute to create a Professorship in 
Social Research, assisted by a number of field 
investigators. 


Concluding his speech, Sir Homi expressed 
his pleasure at the presence of Shri S. K. Dey, 
Minister for Community Development, 
Government of India. He paid a tribute to 
Shri Dey’s fine record of work in Kurukshetra 
and Nilokheri, and expressed the hope that, 
under his regime, the great movement 
designed to uplift millions and millions of 
people in the country would strike roots in 
the countryside and infuse in the submerged 
millions the right sense of what is being done 
for them and what they should do in order 
to lift themselves up from poverty, hunger, 
and squalor in which they had been sunk for 
centuries. 


Sir Homi Mody then requested Shri Dey 
to deliver his Convocation Address. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 





Suri S. K. Dey 





Mr. Chairman, Professor Wadia and friends, 

I am used normally to addressing audience 
in villages. An Address to such audience does 
not require any preparation; it does not 
require any formality or ornamentation. There 
is something like the beating of a heart in a 
village that you can almost feel with your 
fingers. Therefore, all that a village audience 
expects of someone who has gone in their 
midst is that his heart be attuned to theirs. 
There grows an element of cordiality between 
the two, more or less like a communion. As 
I stand here, I feel a little frightened. I have 
been forewarned that I shall have a critical 
audience here. Frankly, I must confess, I 
made no preparation at all about what I 
should talk here, because I do not have much 
of profundity. I do not really know any one 
in the context of the modern world who has 
the profundity to convey to other people a 
solution of the problems from which the world 
is suffering today. When I came here, I 
therefore thought that I should surrender 
myself to the graduating students who have 
studied here for two years, rather than think 
about the problems of society and how they 
can play their role and make a contribution 
to the solution of those problems. We have 
been struggling so hard, so unremittingly for 
sO Many years at a stretch that there is very 
little time left for thinking. We are moving 
almost like automatons for all the waking 
hours, every day of the week, every week of 
the year, year after year. Therefore, when- 
ever I get an invitation like this, I seize the 
opportunity for coming in the midst of young 
people who have time to do thinking and 
with whom I could also do some thinking 
aloud. Quite a number of friends asked me 
in Delhi if I had. the Convocation Address 


ready which I could hand over to them. I 
told them I had none. I have done no 
thinking and I would like to do the thinking 
when I rise and place myself in the midst of 
the people to whom I am going to commu- 
nicate my thoughts. 

Before I come to your subject, I feel. 
tempted to take a minute of your time in 
telling you how happy I feel to have had the 
opportunity to come here and to visit for the 
first time the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
My conception of this Institute was a multi- 
storeyed building cramped in space, something 
like those you see jostling with one another at 
Marine Drive without any touch of life,—a 
wonderful skyline to look at from a distance, 
but they are devastating to live near, and more 
so to live within. Therefore, when I came 
here and went round the buildings, I was 
once again confirmed in what I had learnt 
for years that anything with which the House 
of the Tatas is associated has a character 
of its own. I invariably judge everything that 
is done in Government today—I am sharing 
a secret of mine with you—according to the 
standards that I have seen Tatas achieving 
for themselves. Even if it be a calendar, I 
compare it with the calendar of Tatas. 
If it is a diary, I compare Tata’s with the 
number of diaries produced by very highly 
specialised, skilled and extraordinarily strong 
organisations of the Government. Invariably, 
I find in every such matter, the house of 
Tatas excels the performance of the Govern- 
ment (Applause). So I feel very happy; and 
also unhappy in a way that the Government, 
with all its resources, cannot compete with an 
organisation howsoever powerful yet with 
limited resources. I then come back to the 
inevitable conclusion that in the socialist 
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pattern of society which we are thinking of 
establishing in India, it will not do to have 
public enterprises run by an unadulterated 
bureaucracy alone. If India has to forge 
ahead, we must have co-existence between 
private and Government agencies co-operating 
with each other for the common good of the 
people. How best to achieve this is the 
problem. 


I spoke to you earlier and mentioned that 
I had no profundity to transmit to you, and 
as I said, I know very few people who have 
that in today’s world. Just imagine in the 
world today, two of the mightiest powers in 
the world—they are vying with each other 
every moment, twenty four hours a day. Year 
after year they are busy building very expen- 
sive armaments and every six months 
destroying these armaments and replacing 
them with more powerful ones. It is suicidal 
to humanity. The resources spent on this 
could perhaps provide the means of livelihood 
practically for the entire population of the 
world today. The main problem in the major 
part of the world is that resources are limited. 
There is not enough that can be given to the 
people as means of livelihood, whether it is 
land or industrial machinery, implements or 
industrial raw material. Yet few think about 
it. People continue forging new instruments 
of destruction and that way waste the available 
resources, increase tension in the world and in 
a way move towards disaster. 


If with all the wisdom contained in the 
modern world, this elementary fact is not 
realised by these two mighty powers, what 
profundity there can be? You are going out 
today as social workers and you have been 
trained in social sciences. Why is there need 
for social work, one may ask? You have 
5,6,7,8 brothers in a joint family as you used 
to have at one time in India. As most of 
you know, there used to be a common pool 
of the resources of the family. Every member 
put into the common pool what he earned, 
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and all the members shared according to their 
needs. The strength of the family was in the 
combined strength of the members that con- 
stituted the family. India was a land of 
villages; 700 thousand of them at one time. 
There are 550 thousand today. Every village 
was a big family. I am saying this not from 
a study of books but from my personal 
knowledge, because I hail from a village my- 
self, born and brought up there with all its 
limitations and all its hardships. Somehow that 
joint family life of a village has been disturbed 
very badly during the past two hundred years, 
because of the growth of cities. The cities 
came in with the advent of the British power 
in India. The cities existed more or less as 
pumping stations for the wealth of India to 
flow from here to England, in one form or 
another. The villages being denuded of their 
strength, the cities and towns flourished. Like 
the magnet they attracted the intellect from 
the rural areas. There was a one way exodus, 
When the city people grew beyond a certain 
limit, problems grew in cities also. So you 
have in every city and every town of India 
today, the rich quarters and the slums. They 
vie with each other and there is tension, not 
merely in this country but in almost all 
countries in the world with some notable 
exceptions. Law is weighted against the poor. 
If a poor man does not get work when he is 
prepared to do work, the law does not allow 
him to commit suicide. He is allowed to die 
slowly and see his children die slowly. This 
is permitted by law, but he is not permitted 
to kill himself and the others. Government 
legislation can do nothing about it. Govern- 
ment cannot provide livelihood for the 
teeming millions unless we produce first the 
basic wealth necessary to build up the means 
of production. Our land is limited. We need 
improved methods of agriculture, better 
implements, better fertilisers, better techni- 
ques, all of which demand capital equipment 
which we do not possess. And we cannot 
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build capital equipments because we do not 
have surplus. This is a very unhappy situation. 


It is true that you can air-condition 
rooms and control the outside weather. 
But one cannot live inside the air-conditioned 
rooms for long. It ultimately tells on 
the person. If we wish to air-condition pro- 
gressively larger areas, you require air-condi- 
tioning equipments of heavier strength, and 
as a result more power which becomes 
difficult to procure. You cannot, therefore, 
have real equilibrium, peace, prosperity, and 
well-being by way of pockets in a country. 
There is no room for prosperity and welfare 
island on land. There may be some variations 
in prosperity. But prosperity must be universal 
if it is to thrive without being specially 
sheltered. Disequilibrium has come in our 
society, because large masses have been left 
to fend for themselves and small groups of 
people have been living their own life using 
others as tools on mere subsistence. In order 
to prevent their conscience from hurting them 
they start building temples in the name of 
God, and that is all they do in charity. We 
have got into a very serious situation in this 
country. So have others in many countries 
adjoining ours. I am saying all this in order 
to convey to you the fact that your being, 
say a labour and welfare officer in a small 
factory or a social welfare officer in a certain 
area, whether it is in a community project 
or elsewhere, is very intimately tied up with 
what happens to the country as a whole. You 
cannot contribute to labour welfare in isola- 
tion in small pockets. You can do so in a 
very limited way for some time, but ultimately 


your work will be tied up with what happens 


to other people’s work all over the country. 


Now you are going to do social work. There 
are two ways of doing social work as far as 
I can see. I come across a large number of 
society ladies in Delhi and elsewhere. They 
go out for doing social work. They go out in 
their best silk sarees with very good perfumes, 


and in very posh cars. They go out and work 
up a very good appetite after having told 
the villagers how they should play cards or 
ping pong, in the club. Then with a good 
appetite they come back home so that they 
could digest their food well. When they make 
announcements of gifts to the women and 
children in rural areas, it becomes rather 
difficult for their husbands to bear the burden 
in these days of progressively increasing 
taxation and decreasing incomes. 


Now, there is another way of doing social 
work and that is for a person with under- 
standing of the problems of society as it has 
developed today. With that understanding, 
he tries to solve such problems as can be 
easily tackled. Take the case of a factory. 
Our conception in the past of a factory was 
a place which was a junk hut where environ- 
ment and nothing else counted. The only 
thing that mattered was expenditure which 
must be kept to the barest minimum and 
production which should be at the optimum. 
Our conception of a hospital was the same. In 
fact, I have my early memory of a village 
hospital where patients were held by physical 
force on the table and the doctor came with 
his knife and scissors and cut the patient 
which made him cry with severe pain and 
agony. I am mortally afraid of going to a 
hospital because childhood memories are 
sharp. Today the conception of a hospital 
is that of a convalescent home where one 
goes as if one is going on a honeymoon or 
to a place in a sanatorium. Everyone in the 
world today is beginning to realise that in a 
hospital it is the atmosphere that counts. 
Good doctors say that recovery from illness 
rests 95 per cent. in the environment and only 
five per cent. in the treatment. 


It is the same thing with people today in 
industries. It is the atmosphere of the industry, 
the atmosphere and the environment of an 
office that contribute in a much larger way 
to what the workers achieve than the machine 
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or the methods that the workers employ. The 
amosphere creates the psychology and if the 
psychology is right, work never tires a person. 
You know, our Prime Minister works very 
hard, the hardest of all people I have come 
across. I have never seen him tired with 
work. He is tired of course with anti-work as 
he sees around. In fact, the harder he works 
the happier he is. I took some lessons from 
him and I have worked now for about 11 
years. I have not known Sundays or holidays. 
I work as many hours as I possibly can. If 
I can really work for a purpose, work never 
tires me. Towards midnight, after a good 
day’s work, one feels even fresher than when 
one got up earlier in the morning. I say so 
from experience. As welfare officers and 
social scientists, you will have ample oppor- 
tunities whether you work in a factory, in an 
office, or in a community project area, to 
contribute your knowledge for the welfare of 
the people who are working there, by creating 
a good environment and a good psychology. 


But, as I said earlier, this by itself is not 
going to be enough. This will be a mere 
palliative. We have a bigger problem that is 
troubling this country and troubling the 
world. People are not prepared to trust each 
other. People are not prepared to join each 
other. People are not prepared to work 
together. It is to this that as a social scientist 
you will have to make a contribution. I know 
you have had good lessons here. I know 
Professor Wadia. I have had intimate associa- 
tion with him during the past four or five 
years. I have also known some of the other 
members of the staff. They are people who 
are outstanding in their spheres. They take 
pride in what they are doing, a trait which 
is rare today. But with all the knowledge that 
you have gained in this institution, with all 
the spirit you have imbibed from the wonder- 
ful rural atmosphere that pervades all round 
this institution, you would not go very far 
unless you treat this as a mere background and 
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on this you try to build up for the future, 
How do you build up experience? You do so 
only by surrendering yourself to the pecple 
whom you are going to serve. When you do 
that, you acquire the entire strength of the 
people that are in your charge. Otherwise 
you will function like the doctor with the low 
voltage X-ray machine which I shall describe 
to you. At one time I was dealing with 
doctors practising modern X-ray treatment. I 
went to a doctor’s place whom I knew fairly 
intimately. He had an X-ray treatment 
machine which had a voltage of 85 thousand, 
which is good only for superficial treatment 
of the skin. If you wish to treat cancer you 
require 150 thousand volts X-ray apparatus. 
Once I found the doctor treating a poor 
tonga driver for cancer in the abdomen. I 
asked the doctor, “What are you doing?” 
“T am treating cancer,” he replied. “How are 
you treating cancer? You require a deep 
X-ray treatment machine; you have only a 
superficial machine.” I pointed out. He said, 
“My friend, it is going to benefit somebody. 
The treatment will benefit either the doctor 
or will benefit the patient.” 


When you go out, I expect you to remember 
that whatever treatment you are going to 
administer out of the knowledge that you have 
acquired from this Institute, and what you 
will build up later, is meant for the people 
who are in your charge. It is extremely 
difficult. To do harm to somebody is the 
easiest thing in the world, but to do good is 
the most difficult job in the world. The 
Chairman mentioned earlier that I did at one 
time some experiment in agro-industrial 
development at Nelokheri. I worked in a 
tented camp in the severe cold and heat in 
northern India for five years, and devoted my- 
self to experiments on a pattern in which our 
people in India could live in amity. 
After having worked there for five years, 
I found that I did so much for the people 
that I injured them in the process, I 
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was so eager to ensure that they do not have 
to trouble themselves, even to think for them- 
selves. I arrogated to myself the responsibility 
of thinking for them and so I slogged till 
midnight and beyond, every day of the 365 
days of the year against heat and cold. And 
I found after five years when I had to leave 
that place that they could not just survive 
without me. They were completely depend- 
ent on me. It is a very pleasing sensation 
for anyone to think that others are so 
dependent on him for his goodness. But this 
is a very narrow outlook. If by trying to be 
good, whether to your children or to the 
people in your charge, you make them 
dependent on you, to the extent that they are 
not prepared to act unless you take the initia- 
tive, you have destroyed a very vital thing in 
them, and in spite of all the good that you 
have done, you have in reality taken them 
back by several years or several generations. 
Most parents who are overzealous about their 
children have ruined them by making them 
dependent on them through spoon feeding. 
On the other hand you find all the great 
deeds that have been done by men in the 
world have been by those who have tried to 
be self-reliant through their own resources, of 
course, being carefully guided from a distance. 


The Chairman mentioned about the 
community development programme. It is 
again an experiment. The Prime Minister, 
every time he opens his mouth, anywhere on 
any occasion, mentions that he places the 
highest importance today in India to the 
Community Projects of all projects. He thinks 
there is something basically revolutionary 
about it. We are certainly trying to work out 
this revolution. We see various forces at work 
and at times we do not know what to do. 
It is necessary for me to say something about 
it, because it is very closely related with your 
work. For five years, we have been struggling 
with this programme. We have now covered 
in this programme 295 thousand villages in 
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India and about 162 million people, a little 
over half the rural population of India. It is 
a colossal number. As a programme it is of 
tremendous magnitude. We are trying to 
implement this programme, tackling every 
facet of the life of the people in the rural 
areas. We know life is something very indivi- 
sible. You cannot separate one item of 
development from another. They are very 
closely interrelated, such as agriculture, 
irrigation, co-operation, animal husbandry, 
health, panchayat, communications, education 
and so on. We are trying to set up effective 
training centres and take advantage of good 
institutions of training which the country 
possesses today for the training of our workers. 
That is why the Tata Institute were per- 
suaded, even in spite of their other onerous 
responsibilities, to take over one of the Social 
Education Organisers’ Training Centres. Un- 
fortunately, they had to withdraw for various, 
reasons beyond their control and ours too, 
which Professor Wadia has already mentioned. 
We have spent a considerable amount on this 
programme, 80 crores by now, and will be 
spending 200 crores in the Second Five Year 
Plan apart from the resources of the various 
departments of the Government. 


What do we find after the experiment of 
these five years and a half? We find we 
have done one good thing. Certainly, the 
villagers have lost their fear of the Govern- 
ment apparatus. People are no longer running 
away from home at the sight of the brass 
belted policeman or a peon as they used to 
do in large tracts of rural India, which I have 
seen myself. Certainly they have proved that 
they can work as hard as we wish them to, 
provided we can give them a specific pro- 
gramme and can inspire their trust in us. In 
all parts of India, more particularly in the 
relatively backward areas, the response of the 
people has been beyond my own expectations. 
And yet we find that though thousands of 
schools, panchayatghars, co-operative societies, 
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better agricultural implements, have been 
built by the people, they have not become 
self-reliant. They would generally not move 
unless the Block Development Officer or the 
S. E. Officer or some one on behalf of the 
Government organisation comes to them and 
tells them to do something. It is a very 
dangerous situation. We wanted to create 
self-reliant communities which would be self- 
propelling, which would be moving with their 
own momentum. While we have done a good 
deal of good to the people, we have in reality 
increased their dependence on us. Therefore, 
we are now trying to bring a new approach. 
We are trying to bring in local self-govern- 
ment institutions of the people at the ground 
and higher levels. We are trying to build 
up co-operative institutions of people and are 
trying to bring about a change in the mode 
of work from one of functioning through 
statutory to co-operative institutions of people. 
That alone will, we feel, be able to bring a 
spirit of self-reliance in the people. If 
self-reliance can be brought in them, there is 
no limit to the length people can travel on 
their own momentum. On the other hand, if 
we do not succeed in building self-reliance, we 
shall be heading for a very dangerous future. 


Why is it so? Because, today we have leaders 
at the helm of Government who have been 
baptised in the fire through which they went 
over 30/40 years when they were struggling 
against British rule in India. New leadership 
is having no such opportunities for training. 
Today, I can press a button in my office and 
I can make it respond and echo at the other 
end, in all the 295 million villages in India 
within a period of 24 hours. It is a dangerous 
situation to build up an efficient Government 
organisation more or less as a monolithic 
structure, when you have not built up self- 
government institutions of people at every 
level, not merely at the National and state 
levels but at the levels below, which can act 
as a restraint on this apparatus. We have to 
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change over to methods of building up insti- 
tutions. Why am I saying all this to you? 
You will go as a labour officer or a labour 
welfare officer to do all the good that you 
want to do. In fact, by trying to do good 
and being over-anxious to do good, you may 
injure the interest of the people. In their 
interest and your own also, wherever you are, 
you will have to build up institutions of the 
people. If you are working in a factory, you 
must try to build up organisations of people 
which are helping each other and which will 
enlighten them so that they understand the 
limitations. 


Today, bad politicians go from one 
part of the country to the other, try to 
exploit every possible situation to excite 
people who are working in the fields or 
factories, against the Government or their 
employers. They ask for higher wages, but 
they go down in @fficiency. On this there has 
to be an understanding between the workers 
and leaders of the workers. I would, there- 
fore, say that your primary function as 
students of social science, wherever you are 
engaged, will be to enable the workers to 
understand the world in which they live, the 
limitations of their employment, the limita- 
tions of the systems of today. You cannot 
smash the system overnight and hope to build 
another. In Russia they tried to do. Though 
they certainly have built up a wonderful 
country with a huge machinery for produc- 
tion, a huge army, yet I wonder, if they have 
really achieved the tranquillity and equili- 
brium they looked for. Insanity is on the 
increase in America, and you know also what 
happens in Russia. With all the great systems 
of prosperity they have, and the different 
orders of society they have built up, they have 
not been able to achieve the equilibrium, 
peace and mental health of their people. I 
do not know the answer to this; and nobody 
knows the answer for India. It will have 
to be worked out. It will have to be worked 
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out according to the genius of our own people. 
The Prime Minister is anxious about the 
development of rural areas. Eighty-two per 
cent. live in the rural areas. What India is 
going to be in a large way will be dependent 
on what the masses in the rural areas think 
about the future and think about themselves. 
Simultaneously, of course we are doing what 
we can about urban areas also. So the future 
pattern of society has to define itself. You 
can play a very imporant role. I come across 
the graduates of the Tata Institute in many 
places as I travel in the country. I come across 
them in the training centres under our 
Ministry. I come across them in district 
organisations under our programme. I know, 
you are associated with the special work with 
which I am concerned. I am particularly 
interested in you and in how you carry out 
your assignment. 


The only thing that I would like to give 
you as a last piece of advice is, “Do not try 
to do good to people, but try to let the people 


do good to themselves.” It is in this that will 
lie your success or failure. One other thing 
that I would like to tell you is that you will 
have to face many hardships and many 
headaches as you go ahead with your work. 
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Edmund Burke has said: “Those who carry 
on great public schemes must be proof against 
the worst fatiguing toils, the most mortifying 
disappointments, the most shocking insults 
and the worst of all, the presumtuous judg- 
ments of the ignorant upon their decisions.” 


No more perfect words could have been 
uttered in respect of the conduct of such 
assignments as you would be expected to 
handle immediately after you go out of this 
institution. I congratulate you on your gradua- 
tion from this Institute. In fact, I had felt 
tempted to come here and spend a year. The 
place is very congenial and there is something 
human about it. I have not attended the 
lessons taught here. It is not always necessary 
to know all these. In the villages I do not 
ask the B.D.O. to explain the panchayats, 
community centres, co-operative societies, etc. 
I try to look at them from a distance, and 
invariably, I find that I have developed some 
special skills by accident. I can see in the 
eyes of the people exactly what is happening 
under my programme. Here in this Institute 
there is something with which you feel very 
much at home. I congratulate you on the 
opportunity you have had of living in the 
shelter of this institution for two years. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN THE TROPICS 





This series of three articles will deal with the movements of Community Development 
in some of the Tropical countries in the world. In this article, the writer deals with the African 
contribution to this new activity of economic and social development. The series is based on 
his comparative study of this subject at the Institute of Education, University of London 
where he had access to a variety of material in this field as well as to members of his course 
who had worked in some areas of Community Development in their own countries, 


Broadly speaking, the concept of Com- 
munity Development in the Tropics grew out 
of education and social welfare. Religious 
missions deserve credit for pioneering 
educational and social activities in many of 
the world’s economically under-developed 
regions. It was only after the first World War 
that Governments began to take an active 
interest in the general welfare and betterment 
of their people. And hence mass literacy came 
to be regarded as the initial step in the 
direction of the promotion of people’s living 
‘conditions in the Tropics. During the inter- 
War years mass literacy and subsequently mass 
education formed a significant aspect of 
Britain’s policy of colonial development in 
Africa. The concept of community orga- 
nisation and development grew and took 
shape in African countries after the second 
World War. 


Next to Law and Order and Revenue, the 
British colonial policy has shown some concern 
for Education during the early years of this 
century. Prior to 1921, the chief defects in 
the educational administration in the Colonies 
were acknowledged to be an excessive reliance 
on English curricula and methods and con- 
centration of effort on individuals rather than 
on method of working with groups. It was 
also clear that little attention had been given 
to the value of a comparative study of 
educational experience and to the inter- 


relations of agriculture, health, economics and 
politics. An Advisory Committee on Education 
in Tropical Africa appointed in 1923 
elaborated certain principles which were 
embodied in a White Paper entitled 
“Education Policy in British Tropical Africa” 
published in 1925. The Memorandum 
extended far beyond the sphere of the 
conventional school system and to a large 
extent, determined the current emphasis on 
community development as an_ essentially 
educational process. 


It is in this Memorandum that one sees the 
ingredients of the contemporary community 
development. Education was viewed as a 
process of promoting the advancement of the 
community as a whole, which was to be 
achieved not solely through an improved 
system of schools, but “through the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the development of native 
industries, the improvement of health, the 
training of the people in the management of 
their affairs and the inculcation of the ideals 
of citizenship and service... .” 


The next landmark was the “Memorandum 
on the Education of African Communities” 
issued in 1935 which showed the changing 
emphasis in the British colonial policy and 
suggested a Rural Community Council 
representing all agencies concerned with social 
work, This Council would “help to plan a 
comprehensive programme of community 
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advance; to co-ordinate the propaganda work 
of the different development departments and 
the various activities involved in the carrying 
out of the general programme, and to advise 
regarding the best use of visiting school 
teachers, health and sanitation workers, 
agricultural instructors and agents of co- 
operative societies.” This Memorandum was, 
however, limited to the consideration of 
education of the mass of people and dealt 
only with rural communities. 


Of the agencies and methods advocated to 
effect a change in rural community life, the 
most important was the suggestion of a team 
of officials working under a District Officer 
in a pilot project. The problem, of community 
development appeared in 1935 to be 


essentially one of centralised planning and 
co-ordinated departmental action. A warning 
was given, however, against over-adminis- 
tering schemes to educate the community. 
“A slower development in which African ideas 


and initiative find expression and experience 
is gained by responsibility, and if necessary, 
by mistakes, is to be preferred on a long view 
to more spectacular results under more 
efficient European management.” 


It was in 1943 that a report entitled “Mass 
Education in African Society” was published 
which marked an advance in this field. The 
main contribution of the 1935 Memorandum 
was its emphasis on the inter-relation of 
problems and the consequent need for a team 
approach in solving them, whereas the 1943 
Report emphasised the project or campaign 
method of team work and the organisation of 
co-operating groups. In order to supply the 
drive necessary to make a campaign successful, 
the appointment of a special Mass Education 
Officer was deemed indispensable. It was 
recommended that campaigns should be 
confined to small localities at first and should 
always precede any attempt to plan the social 
development of a territory as a whole. Each 
campaign naturally would follow the general 


lines of survey, planning, co-ordination of 
groups and agencies at work and adaptation 
of training to suit local needs. The curriculum 
of mass education was regarded as inclusive 
of all kinds of activities to promote the 
progress of the common people, covering not 
only improvement in health, agriculture and 
rural economy but also strong local govern- 
ment units, sound family and community life 
as well as recreational and leisure time 
activities, 


From the concept of mass literacy to that 
of mass education constituted an advance in 
the British colonial policy in Africa. But it 
was in 1948 that the concept of an all-round 
development grew out of the mass education 
policy. The idea of a cohesive community 
instead of a loose mass of people gained 
ground and the philosophy of education was 
enriched by the concept of a comprehensive 
social and economic development of the 
community. It embraced all the varied 
activities in social welfare, literacy, local 
government reform and rural reconstruction 
in terms of agriculture, health, sanitation and 
allied matters. By this time a general definition 
of community development was formulated 
to mean a movement designed to promote 
better living standards for the whole com- 
munity, with the active participation and, if 
possible, on the initiative of the community. 
Its novel feature was the emphasis placed on 
the stimulation of popular initiative by special 
techniques employed to secure the active and 
enthusiastic response of the community. 


Throughout the evolution of the concept 
of community development there have been 
three main stages of social progress—mass 
literacy as an educational objective, secondly, 
mass literacy as a means of promotion of 
better living conditions, and finally, mass 
education embracing all forms of | socio- 
economic development. Let me now tell you 
something about this work in Ghana and 
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Uganda in Africa. As community develop- 
ment involves multifarious activities, a variety 
of campaigns and responsibilities for com- 
munity initiative and action, both Ghana and 
Uganda have special departments with trained 
staff charged with these tasks. I propose to 
highlight the most significant aspects of their 
work from the standpoint of organisation and 
method which are of some relevance to the 
Indian situation. A noteworthy feature of the 
African contribution is the formation of 
District Teams and Demonstration Teams. 
Community Development Officers (C. D. Os) 
are members of the District Teams which are 
policy-making and executive bodies consisting 
of administrative and technical officers. A 
Demonstration Team acts as a propaganda 
machinery for specific campaigns of rural 
development and works under the guidance 
and supervision of a C. D. O. The District 
Team concept and the Demonstration Team 
approach are the two significant aspects of 
community development work in Ghana and 


Uganda. 


The work of Demonstration Teams was at 
‘first organised in widespread propaganda 
campaigns dealing with a variety of subjects. 
As a result of their experience, it was later 
decided to concentrate on particular problems 
in restricted areas, Literacy which is a popular 
activity in Ghana as an effective means of 
community development is spread with the 
assistance of volunteer teachers and the 
employment of paid supervisors to organise 
and advise voluntary literacy committees. A 
full Demonstration Team consists of a Team 
Leader, seven members who are C. D. assis- 
tants, a clerk, a driver, a cook, and three 
additional C. D. assistants for independent 
work, such as supervision of societies and clubs 
and treatment of individuals requiring relief 
or assistance from Government. When an 
area for demonstration has been chosen, it is 
subjected to a ‘conditioning process’ both be- 
fore and during the conduct of a campaign by 
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means of posters, cinema shows and talks. 
The success of the campaign depends on the 
Team’s ability, not only to get its ideas 
«cross to the people, but also to enlist their 
active co-operation so that they continue 
to practise better methods of living even 
after the departure of the Team. While 
the value of the Demonstration Team in 
stimulating interest and public enthusiasm 
cannot be denied, this technique generally 
concentrates on some specific material im- 
provements in living conditions without really 
organically building or strengthening com-' 
munity life and does not provide for adequate 
follow-up work. The best contribution of the 
Demonstration Team is in preparing the 
ground for the work of specialist departments, 
such as agriculture and health which have to 
assume responsibility for the follow-up. 


In Ghana, Mass Education staff organised 
as ad hoc teams have for their main objective 
the teaching of good citizenship. Each team 
works in an independent area and arranges its 
own plan of activities guided by a general 
policy for the whole territory. The method 
adopted is to concentrate on__ literacy 
campaigns and to associate other activities 
with them according to the needs and wishes 
of the people in each area, These teams set 
out first to train voluntary leaders to conduct 
literacy classes and secondly, to show the 
villagers what they can do for themselves to 
improve their environment. In the beginning, 
mobile teams toured villages and conducted 
two weeks’ intensive courses for educated 
young men and women. The courses consisted 
of training in methods of teaching or 
organising such activities as discussion groups, 
village drama, music, games and _ physical 
exercises. Instruction was also given in 
sanitation, first-aid, dietetics, sewing, 
embroidery and needlework. A woman 
instructor was included in each ad hoc team. 
Later, when it was found that sustained and 
effective training of local leaders in the 
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improvement of village life could only be given 
in a residential centre, Rural Training Centres 
were established in each region. Such centres 
formed useful bases for the organisation of 
campaigns for community development. 


In the next article I shall deal with the 
West Indies and Puerto Rico and their 
achievements in the field of Community 
development. (L. S. Kudchedkar) 

By courtesy of Kurukshetra. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICES IN A REHABILITATION PROJECT 


Today we are going to discuss the role of 
a Medical Social Worker in the rehabilitation 
setting. The word, “rehabilitation” is used 
with a special connotation in connection with 
the handicapped and that is the connotation 
we are going to use it today. We shall briefly 
see what rehabilitation means, and then in the 
light of that definition and description of 
rehabilitation discuss the role of a Medical 
Social Worker in a rehabilitation setting. 


Rehabilitation is defined as “the restoration 
of the handicapped to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational and economic 
usefulness of which they are capable”.* Thus 
we see from the above definition that to 
rehabilitate one handicapped individual, 
several specialized services have to be called 
in, for example, a surgeon sees a case of a leg 
amputee; then the services of the physio+ 
therapist, the occupational therapist, the 
vocational guidance expert, a social worker, 
and the prosthetic expert. 


With a small scale economy fast changing 
into a complex urban economy, services in 
every field had to become very highly 
specialized and the medical field was no 
exception. There was a time when the family 
doctor knew everything about the patient and 
the patient’s family, as he had more time to 
devote to the patient. His contact with the 
patient was much more personal than it is 
today, and to a certain extent he consolidated 
many of the above services in himself. With 
rapid advance in the Medical Science and the 


treatment becoming less personal, it broke up 
into several specialized branches, with the 
necessary auxiliary services like Physiotherapy, 
Occupational Therapy, Social Service, etc., 
springing up around it. The greatest impetus 
to the conception of rehabilitation in its 
specialized sense came after the World War II, 
as attention was greatly focussed on the 
disabled soldiers of the War. It is only in 
the late forties that the idea of applying the 
same principle to the civilian population 
sprang up and the word, “rehabilitation” has 
acquired a special meaning. 

We shall now turn to the role a medical 
social worker plays in a modern Rehabilitation 
Project. Basically, her services are the same as 
those of a medical social worker in a general 
hospital, but there are some qualitative 
differences, because of the specialized nature 
of her clientele. “The purpose of social case 
work is to help those who are capable of self- 
direction to think through some of their 
troubles, and work out the solution which is 
most satisfactory for them.”* The social case 
worker tries to individualize treatment which 
otherwise has become very impersonal. It is 
not an extraneous solution that she gives to 
a patient’s problem but actually she helps the 
patient himself to work through his own 
problem, as he is often too confused to 
think clearly, or too apprehensive of the 
treatment to understand it. As we saw in the 
beginning, the specialized services like PT and 
OT may be available but many a time the 
patient is unable to take advantage of them 





1Caroline H. Elledge, Rehabilitation of the Patient, ae pre J. D. Lippincott Company, 
1948), p. i This definition was adopted by the National Council 
2Ibid., p. 


Rehabilitation, August 1943. 
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because of some personal, social, or economic 
difficulties. The services of a medical social 
worker are calied for here as she is there to 
help the patient make the maximum use of 
the available treatment facilities. She can 
achieve this by helping him solve some of his 
personal, social, or economic problems through 
interpretation of treatment, or through re- 
assurance, where resistance is experienced on 
the part of the patient in the acceptance of 
treatment, or through practical economic help 
through existing resources. 


“Her knowledge of medical implications 
and community resources and her awarenes of 
the existence of social and emotional 
problems...” are her greatest assets and 
capital, and the test of her casework 
skill lies in her ability to use these 
assets differentially according to the need of 
each individual case. One may remember 
that the Indian conditions where community 
resources are all scattered and not particularly 
well-organized. The social worker here may 
have to work much more on a case, as the 
major problem of many cases is the economic 
one and the resources in general are few and 
far between; the public mind also is less con- 
scious of professional social service which 
again adds to her difficulties. Under these 
circumstances, her responsibility is greater and 
the must make an imaginative use of the 
existing resources. In a country where the 
joint-family system prevails, it is harmful to 
apply the western standards blindly. The 
family unit here is much more compact, and 
serves not only as a means of social security, 
but is also conducive to a greater psychological 
security. The social worker here must make 
full use of the positive factors in the joint- 
family system while working with her cases. 

On the technical side, she must always 
avoid the danger of doing either too much or 
too little for the patient as she will realize 
by experience that both of these will prove 
harmful to the interest of the patient; the 
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91 
patient could go only as far as his own limita- 
tions permit and either doing too much or 
too little will only invite resistance on his part 


and jeopardize the balance that he himself 
may have been trying to achieve for himself. 


We shall now see some of the specific con- 
siderations which come up before the social 
worker working in a rehabilitation setting. 
While in an ordinary medical setting, many 
cases might need only incidental or short- 
term services, usually the patients who are 
referred for rehabilitation are long-term cases 
like polios, paraplegias, hemiplegias, or cases 
of permanent disabilities like amputations, or 
congenital deformities. Now the three most 
important factors which the social case worker 
must remember when planning the patient’s 
case work treatment are: 


1. How does the patient take his own 
disability ; 

2. How does the patient’s family take his 
disability; and finally 

3. How does the community take his 
disability. 


All these three factors are practically of 
equal importance from the point of view of 
the patient’s maximum adjustment to the new 
situation, and we shall briefly consider them 
one by one. 


The social case worker interprets disability 
to the patient by helping him talk out his 
fears and apprehensions and she also acts as 
a liaison between the patient and the other 
rehabilitation services; she not only interprets 
the treatment to the patient but also inter- 
prets the patient to the rehabilitation team, 
either through casual conferences or through 
specific information regarding the patient. 


Secondly, the family’s manner of acceptance 
of the patient’s disability is a great influencing 
force on how the patient himself will 
react to his own disability; for example, it is 
said that in a Rehabilitation Centre, the 
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parents of the disabled child have to be 
treated more than the child himself. Mature 
parents would help the child adjust to his 
disability but a doting pair of parents could 
do more harm to the patient and become more 
a hindrance in his adjustment, than a help to 
him. It is the social case worker’s job to 
interpret disability to the parents and to 
impress upon them the fact that to foster a 
sense of independence rather than dependence 
in the child is of great importance and that 
their attitude is going to prove a great influ- 
encing force in developing the child’s own 
attitude towards his disability. In the case 
of an adult disabled, on the other hand, it 
is for the social worker to develop an under- 
standing and acceptance in the family, of the 
patient’s disability, so that the patient may not 
be treated as an object of pity but as on par 
with any other normal individual, only with 
certain limitations. 

Lastly, we come to the rather vague term, 
community. Rehabilitation in India is a new 
departure in the present pattern of society. As 
stated before, a small community predomi- 
nated by the principle of the joint-family. and 
rural economy had most of the socio-economic 
rehabilitation services consolidated in itself, 
though not in a specialized but in a some- 
what crude form. With the changing socio- 
economic pattern of the society due to rapid 
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industrialization and the springing up of huge 
nabulous and impersonal communities like 
the big industrial cities, an acute need was 
felt for specialized rehabilitation services for 
the civilian population also. It has also been 
proved by statistics that in the long run the 
rehabilitation services are a saving to the 
community, as they reduce the average 
hospitalization period for each patient and put 
the patient on the road to recovery much 
faster. 


It is one of the functions of the medical 
social worker working with the Rehabilitation 
Team to enlighten the community by various 
means to accept physical handicap as being 
no more different than several of the ordinary 
disabilities that each one of us has. It must be 
shown that disability is not an absolute con- 
dition but is a relative term with reference to 
what a person is required to do and is existent 
even in a normal individual. For example, a 
woman who cannot lift a heavy load must be 
considered to that extent disabled for doing 
that particular job, and secondly, that there 
are both positive and negative factors in any 
disability. Only when the community accepts 
this new interpretation of disability then alone 
could the rehabilitation services in a commu- 
nity will be more and more effective. 


(Mrs. N. Kelkar) 





JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 





The whole system of the administration of 
justice, in civil and criminal matters, might 
be deemed to constitute a social service, for 
it is aimed both at the good of the community 
as a whole and at the righting of individual 
grievances and the reformation of offenders. 
So broad a review cannot, however, be made 
satisfactorily within the compass of this 


pamphlet: a short general survey may be 
found in Britain: a Reference Handbook 
(HMSO). 


The services selected for treatment in this 
section, as those most directly concerned with 
the individual, are the legal aid and advice 
system, and the probation service, 
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Legal Aid.—Legal aid for poor persons can 
be traced in England as far back as the 
thirteenth century, while Scotland, by an Act 
of 1424 which preceded the first English Act 
of the kind by seventy years, was the first 
country in Europe to make statutory provision 
for legal aid. 


The facilities previously provided in 
England and Wales and in Scotland for 
persons of small means were revised and 
extended to include legal advice by the Legal 
Aid and Advice Act, 1949, and the Legal 
Aid and Solicitors (Scotland) Act, 1949." 
These Acts are not yet fully in operation. 


Legal Aid in Civil Cases——The Legal Aid 
and Advice Act is based on the recommenda- 
tions of the (Rushcliffe) Committee on Legal 
Aid and Legal Advice in England and Wales 
(Cmd. 6641, May 1945). 


The Act’s main object is to provide legal 
aid, either free or at low cost, for all persons 
whose income and capital, after making 
certain deductions and allowances, do not 


_ exceed £420 and £500 respectively. 


This scheme replaces the previous limited 
legal aid system, which covered only persons 
receiving up to £ 4 a week and will provide 
representation in courts of all types, from 
magistrates’ courts right up to the House of 
Lords. Legal Aid in proceedings started in 
the High Court or in the Court of Appeal 
was introduced in October 1950 and legal aid 
in County Courts and certain local courts of 
similar standing was introduced in January 
1956: it is not yet available for proceedings 
in other courts. Aid is free unless the 
applicant’s means enable him to pay a 
contribution. 


The new scheme is operated by the Law 
Society, which, under the general guidance 


of the Lord Chancellor, is responsible for 
securing that legal aid in civil cases and legal 
advice are available in the circumstances 
covered by the Act. The cost of this service 
is met from a Legal Aid Fund established and 
administered by the Law Society. The fund 
is fed from three sources: 


(1) contributions and fees from assisted 
persons; 


(2) costs recovered from opposite parties 
in litigation; and 
(3) a grant from the Exchequer. 


For the purpose of the scheme, England and 
Wales is divided into 12 areas. In each of 
these an area committee, consisting of soli- 
citors and barristers, is responsible for regional 
administration. Local Committees are res- 
ponsible for investigating applications for 
legal aid and granting it when they consider 
that there is a prima facie case. 


The person who wishes to bring the action 
is then allowed to select, from a panel, a 
solicitor and, if necessary, a barrister who will 
then conduct the case in the normal way. To 
avoid overloading the courts, certain types of 
action, including breach of promise, and libel 
and slander, are excluded. 


Financial Conditions —Before the case goes 
forward, the applicant’s means are investi- 
gated by the National Assistance Board. The 
questions whether his financial circumstances 
are such that he is entitled to legal aid under 
the Act, and if so, whether he should receive 
legal aid free of costs or should himself make 
a contribution towards the cost, are deter- 
mined by reference to what the Act describes 
as his ‘disposable income’ and ‘disposable 
capital’. Legal aid in cases for which it is 
granted is available to any person whose 
disposable income does not exceed £420 a 





See Legal Aid and Advice Bill, 1948, Summary of the Proposed New Service, Cmd. 7563, 
HMSO, November 1948, 3d., and Legal Aid and Solicitors (Scotland) Bill, Explanatory 


Memorandum on Legal Aid and Legal Advice, Cmd. 7562, HMSO, November 1948, 4d, 
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year (where, however, he has a disposable 
capital of more than £500, the local com- 
mittee will have a discretion to refuse 
legal aid.) 


Applicants may be asked to contribute up 
to half the excess of their disposable income 
for a year over £156, together with the 
excess of their disposable capital over £75. 
Thus if an applicant’s disposable income were 
£150 and his disposable capital £50 he would 
receive legal aid free of cost; if his disposable 
income were £200 and his disposable capital 
£100 he would be liable to contribute half the 
excess of his disposable income for a year over 
£156, ie. £22, plus the excess of his disposable 
capital over £75, ie. £25, making a total 
contribution of £47. But he would pay the 
full amount only if the actual cost of his case 
was equal to or exceeded that sum. 


Disposable capital does not normally include 
a man’s house or his furniture or other house- 
hold possessions. 


Legal Advice——The proposed method of 
providing legal advice—as distinct from assis- 
tance in the conduct of litigation—is a 
development of the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
Centres which have for many years past been 
conducted by various voluntary organisations 
in London and other large towns. It is envi- 
saged that every Area Committee, acting in 
conjunction with its local committees, will be 
required to set up Legal Advice Centres which 
will be established at the headquarters of the 
area committees, at those of most local com- 
mittees and at such other places as may be 
decided. The Legal Advice Centres will be 
staffed by one or more solicitors employed 
whole-time or part-time by the Law Society 
for this purpose 


Legal Advice will be limited to oral advice 
on any legal question, but will include help 
in preparing an application for legal aid. 


Legal Aid in Criminal Courts.—Free legal 
aid might be granted already in certain cases 
in criminal courts under the Criminal Appeal 
Act, 1907, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence 
Act 1930, and the Summary Jurisdiction, 
(Appeals) Act, 1933. The Legal Aid and 
Advice Act, 1949, makes certain procedural 
changes in the system and provides for the 
transfer of the financial responsibility for 
paying for free legal aid from local to central 
funds. Some of the procedural changes are 
now in force but the financial provisions are 
not yet operative. 


The Legal Aid and Solicitors (Scotland) 
Act.—The Legal Aid and Solicitors (Scot- 
land) Act introduced a similar scheme, 
with the same financial conditions, appro- 
priate to the different legal system of Scotland. 
It is based on the Report of the (Cameron) 
Committee on Legal Aid and Legal Advice 
in Scotland (Cmd. 6925, May 1946). 


In Scotland the Legal Aid Scheme is admi- 
nistered by the Law Society of Scotland 
through a Central Legal Aid Committee, a 
Supreme Court Committee and 21 Local 
Committees. Legal aid is at present available 
for civil proceedings in the Court of Session 
and the Sheriff Courts. An application for 
legal aid in Scotland is required to show a 
‘probable cause’ and produce in support of 
his application a statement corroborated 
according to the requirements of Scots law. 


Pending the full implementation of the 
Legal Aid (Scotland) Act, legal aid in crimi- 
nal cases is afforded to poor persons under the 
Poor’s Roll system, which is administered on 
a voluntary basis by the legal profession in 
Scotland. 


The Probation Service.—Since the passing 
into law of the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907, and the Probation of Offenders 
(Scotland) Act, 1931, there has been a great 
expansion of the social services of the courts, 
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as the value of these services to the general 
community has been more widely. realised. 
This work falls for the most part of the pro- 
bation service, which has developed steadily 
over the past fifty years and, with some 1,440 
whole-time and 100 part-time officers, is still 
expanding. The Acts of 1907 and 1931 have 
been repealed and replaced by the probation 
provisions of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948, and the Criminal Justice (Sotland) 
Act, 1949. 


There is a variety of ways in which offenders 
may be dealt with by the courts under English 
and Scottish Law. With the same primary 
objects of reformation and deterrence, diffe- 
rent forms of treatment are provided for 
offenders according to their age, character 
and circumstances, as well as the nature of 
their offence. The court’s first function is to 
establish whether the person charged is guilty; 
its next and separate function is to decide on 
the method of treatment. It is recognised 
that if courts are to prescribe the appropriate 


treatment for a particular offender they must~: 


be informed of his circumstances, and proba- 
tion officers are called upon to make inquiries, 
including home inquiries in many cases, and 
to report to the court. 


The Probation Order.—The probation 
system is designed to secure the rehabilitation 
of an offender while he remains at work or 
school in the community. Under the Criminal 
Justice Acts a court may make probation 
order in respect of any offender if it considers 
it expedient to do so instead of sentencing 
him. The cnly offences for which probation 
may not be used are those punishable by death. 


A probation order requires the probationer 
to be under the supervison of a probation 
officer for the period of the order, being not 
less than one year and not more than three 
years. The court usually inserts one or more 
additional requirements of a general nature 
designed to help the probationer; in particular 


it is usual to require him to receive visits from 
the probation officer at home and to call at 
the probation office as the officer may direct. 
Requirements directed to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case can also be inserted; 
for example, that the probationer should 
reside in a place named by the court or receive 
treatment for his mental condition. 


Before making an order the court must 
explain its effect to the offender, and that, 
if he fails to comply with its requirements or 
commits a further offence, he will be liable’ 
to be dealt with for the original offence. In 
England and Wales, if the offender is aged 
14 or more, the order can be made only if 
he expresses his willingness to comply with its 
requirements; in Scotland, this is so whatever 
the age of the offender. It is an essential 
feature of the release of an offender on proba- 
tion that he himself undertakes to do his best 
to mend his ways. It is the task of the proba- 
tion officer to contribute to this end—in the 
words of the statute, to ‘advise, assist and 
be-friend’. About three out of four of those 
placed on probation are under 21. 


The Probation Officer—In England and 
Wales, the case-load of a man probation officer 
is normally between 50 and 60, and of a 
woman officer, between 35 and 45. In 
Scotland the case-loads are slightly lower, the 
average for men being about 50 and for 
women slightly under 40. The probation 
officer sees each probationer at home or at 
his office as often as he judges desirable and 
reports regularly on the probationer’s progress 
to a ‘case committee’ which in Scotland is a 
sub-committee of the probation committee 
and in England and Wales is composed of 
magistrates for the district where the 
probationer resides. 


The supervision of offenders—juvenile and 
adult—who are placed on probation by the 
courts, and the supervision of children and 
young persons bound by the court to be in 
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need of care or protection or beyond control, 
are the primary functions of the probation 
officer. Another important function in 
England and Wales is that of conciliation in 
matrimonial cases, where one or other of the 
parties makes an application to the court. 
Associated with this work, which is increasing, 
are such matters as making inquiries and 
advising the court on the custody of children, 
and the means of the parties where efforts to 
conciliate have been unsuccessful. In addition, 
both in England and Wales, and in Scotland, 
the advice and 2sss ~—-ce of probation officers 
are sought by t’ »plicants who come 
to the courts v ariety of personal 


problems. 
Probation office with the after- 
care certain disciuu:.« prisoners and of 


persons released from Approved Schools and 
Borstal Institutions (for Young Offenders). 


A probation training scheme was instituted 
in 1936 and is managed by the Home office 
with the Advice of the Probation Advisory 
and Training Board. The Board selects men 
and women for training, in courses arranged 
according to their individual needs, to fit 
them for work as probation officers. 


In Scotland the initial selection of 
applicants for the service is normally made 
by the Central Probation Council, which 
maintains a central register of persons suitable 
for appointment. Training is given during the 
first year of service and consists of instruction 
in practical work under the direction of a 
specially selected probation officer and theore- 
tical studies at a residential training school. 


By courtesy of Social Services in Britain. 


(Revised January 1958) 
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Labour Problems in Indian Industry By V. V. Girt, Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1958, pp. 444, Price Rs. 18.00 


Mr. Giri’s book on Labour Problems in 
Indian Industry fulfills the expectations of 
many of his admirers. The book is divided 
into sixteen chapters and contains besides, an 
index and several tables. Prime Minister 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has written a Preface 
to the book in which he very aptly observes 
that Mr. Giri, as few people have, has the 
good fortune to combine conspicuously the 
roles of trade union leader and a historian of 
the union movement’s “Formative Social 
Forces.” Though Mr. Giri has played so large 
and vital part in the development of trade- 
union philosophy and movement in India, he 
is provokingly reticent about recording his own 
contributions. One remembers the leading 
part he played in bringing together the 
fissiparous forces amongst labour in the early 
days of the trade-union movement’s history, 
especially at the historic session at Nagpur and 
recently in the moves to cement the differences 
between the All India Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion and the Indian National Railwaymen’s 
Federation. 

Though the views expressed in the book are 
already well-known through his utterances on 
various occasions, yet here they are found 
with a freshness and firmness that belong to 
recorded words. Mr. Giri is dynamic and 
forthright as usual. As a responsible person, 
he does not hide nor temper his criticism. 
“Political rivalries, which often come in the 
way of settlement of disputes, lack of resources, 
disunity amongst the ranks, multiplicity 
of trade unions, and lack of bargaining 
strength, are the major ills that afflict trade 
unions in the country to-day.” (P. 50). Him- 
self not a worker but a politician—though 
paradoxically enough a genuine trade-unionist 
through and through—Mr, Giri deplores 


political influences as adversely affecting trade 
union development. He rightly points out 
that politics in unions had their day during 
the times of our struggle for freedom. But 
“now that the foundations of a sovereign re- 
public have been firmly laid, the stage is set 
for concentrating on the larger economic. 
interests of the working class, and_ this 
requires that trade unionism is freed 
from unhealthy political influences.” (P. 52). 


Mr. Giri pleads for one union for one 
industry as multiplicity of union weakens the 
power of union for collective bargaining. He 
also suggests that unions should build up their 
strength by offering to members social security 
benefits, such as sickness and unemployment 
benefits, death and retirement benefits, and 
sO on. 


Regarding compulsory adjudication, 
Mr. Giri expresses himself strongly. He 
discourages the tendency on the part of 
management, unions, and the Government to 
take disputes to the courts and tribunals. He 
holds that this induces litigious attitude 
amongst the parties and hampers the develop- 
ment of self-depending virtues, of collective 
bargaining and of co-operation. Since, on his 
own admission, the unions in India are yet 
too weak to bargain collectively with power- 
fully organised management, the question 
could be put: “In case compulsory adjudica- 
tion and all the machinery it involves are 
abolished, will not unions in the present 
context be throttled? What protection will 
poor union have against unscrupulous and 
srong employers?” Mr. Giri’s answer is that 
we should begin in good faith and plan for 
the development of a moral climate in which 
alone healthy and harmonious industrial 
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relations can thrive. According to him, internal 
settlement of disputes is by far the best 
approach and it is worth taking initial risks, 
whatever they may be in order to give the 
policy a chance to show its usefulness. “Should 
employers be so ill-advised as to treat such 
approach as an opportunity for testing the 
theory of the survival of the fittest and to fail 
to observe sincerely and whole-heartedly the 
spirit underlying the experiment, they will 
stand to lose in the long run, even more than 
the workers, because of the bitterness and 
frustration that a reversion in these circums- 
tances to compulsory adjudication must 
necessarily entail.” (P. 94). In case of 
emergency, however, the author says that the 
State could resort to ordinances and the like. 


The author has two good chapters, one on 
Labour Legislation and the other on Rationa- 
lization. He suggests a Central Control Board 
for dealing with problems of rationalization. 
He takes note of the fact that recent investi- 
gations have disclosed serious deficiencies in 
the fulfilment of managerial responsibilities 
and says that the Control Board should have 
powers of systematic inspection of units. 
Touching retrenchment he holds that, “Imple- 


mentation of no scheme should be permitted 
unless arrangements for the employment of 
displaced workers are made.” (P. 171). The 
book contains a chapter on the experiences of 
various countries regarding the association of 
workers with management. “Such association 
in India,” Mr. Giri says, “should begin from 
the bottom and extend to the top both of the 
undertakings and the industry as a whole.” 
(P. 194). The author has touched on other 
important problems like the Wages Policy, 
Social Security, Welfare, Man-power, Plan- 
ning Agricultural labour, etc. 


There are some minor errors in observation, 
such as bonus is a deferred wage. As 
Justice Bhagwati has observed, “Bonus is not 
a deferred wage. Because, if it was so, it would 
necessarily rank for precedence before 
dividend.” ‘These are small mistakes which 
could be corrected in a future edition. 


This book by Mr. Giri is a welcome contri- 


bution to the literature of labour economics 
in our country. It is bound to be used as a 
text-book by our students and will also be of 
immense value to the general reader. The 
volume is well got up. 

M. V. Moorthy 





Social Development in the Shan State 
By Dr. J. F. Butsara, Bombay, 1958. 92 pp. 


This is a brief mimeographed report of 
observations based on Dr. J. F. Bulsara’s short 
visits to the Shan State in Burma during his 
assignments as Chief of the United Nations 
Social Services’ Mission to Burma and sub- 
sequently as United Nations Social Welfare 
Consultant to the Government of the Union 
of Burma from 1953 to 1955. A preliminary 
draft of the Report which was prepared in 
1955 was later finalised at the request 
of the Shan State Government. Although 
Dr, Bulsara’s observations were formulated 


(being the brief Report of Observations) 


during the period of his assignments with the 
United Nations, the views expressed in this 
Report are his own and the United Nations 
has no responsibility for Dr. Bulsara’s Report. 

It contains a systematic account of the 
Shan State with regard to its population, 
education, and finances. Dr. Bulsara dwells 
on aspects of the economic development of 
this region in relation to its geographical 
location and rightly points out that planning 
has to be strictly related to the realities of the 
local situations, He suggests that, “if for the 
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next ten years, attention is devoted largely, if 
not exclusively, to the improvement of agri- 
horticulture and livestock and the progressive 
increase of per capita productivity through 
the improved health of mothers, children and 
adult males, the State would place itself in a 
sound position for the development of suitable 
industries based on its own primary produce’”’. 

The Report stresses an oft-forgotten line of 
action that a well planned pilot project 
should precede comprehensive community 
development plans being drawn up on the 
experience derived from the pilot project. This 
is an essential step in social development in 
view of limited resources and paucity of 
personnel. Sometimes large-scale long-term 
plans may not succeed if adequate experience 
of the field situation is not available at the 
outset. 


Dr. Bulsara views resettlement and rehabi- 
litation of the hill tribes as a major problem 
requiring far-sighted thinking and planning. 
He suggests that with necessary precautions 
and foolproof preparations, resettlement of 
the hill tribes in valleys may be undertaken 
on an experimental basis. : 


Dealing with basic personnel needs for 
development purposes, Dr. Bulsara elabora- 
tely works out the numerical estimates and 
financial costs of different categories of 
personnel, such as community development 
organisers, teachers, midwives, health assis- 
tants, lady health visitors, etc., and administra- 
tive staff of circle headmen. It is obvious that 
the Shan State Government will not be in a 
Position to afford a large number of persons 
required and the financial expenditure 
involved for the next 10 or 20 years. Hence 
Dr. Bulsara emphasises the need for planning 
social development on an experimental pilot 
project basis followed by long-term develop- 
ment in relation to the availability of resources 
and personnel. He also puts forward two 
alternatives in this regard. First, during the 
transitional period, duties of some of the 


14 


personnel should be combined to reduce the 
categories of staff; and secondly, a mass 
approach to utilise the local initiative and 
leadership be exploited to promote social 
development activities. 


A section of the Report deals with the 
training of personnel as stated above, though 
it is not clear as to how training to different 
categories be organised in the absence of 
technical personnel required to undertake 
training responsibilities. He proposes a multi- 
purpose worker, such as teacher-cum-commu-. 
nity-organizer. Dr. Bulsara mentions that 36 
Mass Education Organizers in service at 
present should be able to guide and assist 
the work of local voluntary workers, headmen 
and multi-purpose teachers. 

In this context of personnel training, 
Dr. Bulsara deals with health staff and 
institutional management in hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

As regards mass education of people, Dr. 
Bulsara makes an interesting suggestion that 
mass education activities can be easily under- 
taken during markets, fairs, and festivals when 
people from remote areas are available in 
large numbers at central places. On such 
occasions, he feels that a variety of mass 
education programmes in health, agriculture 
and animal husbandry can be _ profitably 
undertaken. 


Speaking about social welfare policy, Dr. 
Bulsara refers to gambling, opium smoking, 
drinking and prison reform in relation to 
social welfare and adds: “It appears that 
the traditional policy with regard to gambling, 
opium and liquor has been dictated chiefly 
from the standpoint of treasury income and 
not from that of the welfare of the citizens”. 
The Report suggests that voluntary council 
of social services may be promoted in different 
towns of the Shan State to look after local 
social problems on a self-help basis with some 
financial assistance from Government. There 
are 62 societies for women and child welfare 
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in the Shan State and Dr. Bulsara is of the 
opinion that to promote social work activities 
in these societies and councils of social 
services, guidance from trained social workers 
is absolutely necessary. For this purpose, he 
advises the appointment of a qualified Social 
Welfare Adviser from Burma to advise the 
Shan State Government and to assist the 
council of social services in organising essen- 
tial welfare activities. It is also possible to 
depute promising local young persons for 
special training in social work in India or 
some other countries. 

In order to obtain efficient implementation 
of programmes, Dr. Bulsara advocates multi- 
purpose use of buildings so that a school 
building can be also a community centre, an 
adult education class, a first-aid room, a 
public library, etc. Finally, Dr. Bulsara 
emphasises the need of supervisory and 


counselling services so as to reduce wastage 
in field administration. 


This Report does not touch upon the deve- 
lopment of industry in the Shan State, as 
the subject is not according to the author 
within his province. He, however, makes an 
important observation that all industrial 
planning should be integrated to social deve- 
lopment in order to prevent lop-sided 
economic activities with resulting disinte- 
gration of family life and community cohesion. 

On the whole, this unpublished Report of 
66 pages with useful appendices of about 36 
pages is a very valuable contribution to con- 
temporary literature on social development 
and would be useful to workers and teachers 
engaged in the work of socio-economic and 
cultural development. 


L. S. Kudchedkar. 





The Bhils. By T. B. Naik, Delhi: The 
343 pp. Price Rs. 15.00. 


The tribal population in India, except in 
certain areas of Assam, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, etc. is no longer primitive. It is no 
longer tribal either, because their social struc- 
ture has undergone vast changes, and in most 
places now they live as village communities. 
The old regional social integrations have dis- 
integrated, and there are no defined territories 
in which they live and rule, as they used to 
do before. In spite of the socio-economic 
forces which the railways, the British rule, and 
the forest and land policies generated, they 
were able to live their own lives without much 
disturbance till almost about the beginning of 
this century. Absence of roads, lack of a desire 
on the part of the British to penetrate and 
exploit their areas too fully; and lack of 
initiative, enterprise, and opportunity on the 
part of the non-tribal population to work and 


Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 1956. 


associate with tribal areas left many tribal 
communities alone in their habitat to go 
through a slow, and, at times, imperceptible 
process of acculturation. Social changes and 
unrecorded migrations over two to five thou- 
sand years naturally affected their social 
organisation, dialects, religious beliefs and 
forms of worship, marriage, family and group 
patterns, and their rich cultural achievements; 
and yet they remained to occupy forest areas, 
grasslands, and marginal lands to be consi- 
dered distinct, and in many ways different 
from the rest of the population of the 
country. 

The political awakening in the country 
preceding independence, the shakened lethar- 
gy of the British, and the great importance 
attached to them in our constitution have 
created new social forces that lave accelerated 
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the acculturation process, and increased the 
opportunity of tribals and non-tribals to meet 
each other. The new Community Develop- 
ment Projects in tribal areas, the intensive 
development of communication and economy, 
and the introduction of language and educa- 
tion will finally accelerate the forces of change 
so that the tribals will be integrated into larger 
social organisation and the general cultural 
pattern of development. 


The British had made a study of the tribes 
and castes of India, and a number of studies 
(published and unpublished) , of several indi- 
vidual tribes were carried out by individual 
anthropologists. All these are inadequate and 
could be improved to take advantage of the 
development of the social sciences, and the 
new methods of social research. Now the 
time factor is vital, and therefore rapid surveys 
and studies should be carried out to maintain 
a record of the life and ecology of tribal 
populations. Intensive studies should also 
precede community development so that 
unduly hasty or ill-conceived programmes do 


not destroy the wisdom and creativeness of 
the tribal population. 

Dr. T. B. Naik, who is the Director of the 
Tribal Research Institute of Chhindwara, 
M.P., has rendered a service by publishing a 
study of the Bhils, one of the largest tribes 
in India. By anthropological standards, the 
study is very brief; and yet it touches almost 
all aspects of tribal life. Dr. Naik himself 
says in the preface that it is only preliminary 
to a projected work. In many parts, the 
book has a touch of his Master, for the 
enduring enthusiasm of Dr. D. N. Mazumdar 
permeates the zeal of his students. 

The Bhils, who once became even masters 
of a portion of our land, deserve to be inten- 
sively studied in terms of their history, 
migrations, language, and religion; and the 
changing patterns of their economic life, 
social organisation, and cultural heritage. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Naik, who has prepared 
an excellent preliminary presentation, will 
follow up this study with a more intensive 
study. 

B. H. Mehta 





The Stress of Life. By Dr. Hans Selye, M. 


1956. 324 pp. Price 18 sh. 


This book presents in language easily 
understandable by the general reader a revolu- 
tionary new concept of mental and physical 
illness. Dr. Selye’s famous concept of stress 
has opened up countless new avenues leading 
to the discovery of the possible cause of a large 
number of degenerative diseases like high 
blood pressure, kidney failures, coronary 


D. London: Longmans, Green and Company, 


thrombosis, arthritis, etc. He has taken stress 
as an entity that enters into the life process 
of all living beings. He presents facts of great 
importance that throw new light on the 
adaptation of the body to stress and the way 
by which that adaptation is effected. 

The book is of immense value in under- 
standing psychosomatic ailments. 


G. R. BANERJEE 
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Bharat Me Samajik Kalyana Aur Suraksha. 
By Raghuraj Gupta. Kanpur: Kishore Publi- 
shing House, 1957. 409 pp. Price Rs. 9.00 

The book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature in Hindi. It covers an extensive 
ground and deals with topics like social 
reforms, basic education, social education, 
poverty, population, health, rural reconstruc- 
tion, urbanisation, industrialisation, crime 
and social security, etc. Though neither the 
material nor the discussions are new, the book 


may be of considerable interest to the 
students of sociology and the general reader 
as it attempts to cover in a broad sweep a 
big field of social welfare in India. 


The author deserves credit for his lucid 
style and choice of appropriate vernacular 
equivalents of scientific terms so often lacking 
in books in Hindi dealing with technical 
subjects. 


G. R. BANERJEE 





Mental Hospitals in India and Social Work 
1957. 43 pp. Price Rs. 2.00 


Mental Hospitals in India and Social Work 
Services was published as a paper by 
Dr. Arthur J. Robbins, a Fullbright visiting 
Professor at the Delhi School of Social Work, 
during 1956-57. It appears from the foreword 
by Mr. M.S. Gore that the said school wanted 
Dr. Robbins to make a study of the mental 
hospital facilities in India in order to ascertain 
the scope for social work there. It was really 
a creditable move made by the School in the 
field of social work. 


The paper throws light on the poor con- 
dition of our mental hospitals and offers some 
good suggestions. The criticism of the Indian 
Psychiatric Society’s Draft Act is also valuable. 
But the paper on the whole smacks of a 
superficial study. The suggestions given 
regarding mental hospitals are nothing new. 
Any psychiatric social worker who is acqu- 
ainted with mental hospital work in America 
can suggest the measures given, for they are 
practised there. The remark in the foreword, 
“There is also the question as to whether the 
author is justified in using the theoretically 
accepted but not always practised standards 
of his country as criteria for his judgment of 
mental hospital facilities in India” is very 
significant. 


Services. Delhi: Delhi School of Social Work, 


Dr. Robbins gives suggestions for mobile 
units for psychiatric services which are to be 
manned by the hospital staff. “While not on 
tour, they would attend to the hospitalized 
patients.” (P. 15). The mental hospitals in 
India suffer badly from lack of service to the 
patients due greatly to shortage of staff. How 
far is it feasible for the existing staff to take 
up the additional duty of touring in the 
community? 

The writer of the paper suggests about 
foster care of mental patients which is so very 
difficult to organise in India but overlooks the 
very important need for day hospitals. Such 
hospitals can take care of those patients who 
are not so sick as to occupy our mental hospital 
beds nor are back to their pre-psychotic stage. 
If, in the course of the days, these patients are 
kept occupied with useful work in day 
hospitals and at night they go back to their 
homes, relatives will undergo less strain in 
taking care of them. This will facilitate their 
return to the community gradually. 

However, Dr. Robbins’ suggestions are 
valuable and their value would have been 
enhanced if they had been based on observa- 
tion of mental hospital work not only in 
America but in the U.K. and some other 
European countries, like Holland, etc. 
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On the point of In-service training (P. 25), 
the writer has brought in the suggestion of 
team-work which any social worker will regard 
as a good one. But one is surprised to find 
the wrong interpretation of facts in the 
following remarks: “Currently there is only 
one hospital which offers a field-work place- 
ment for social work students. Unfortunately, 
the social worker, a recent graduate is 
unqualified for the supervision of a student, 
by reason of her inexperience.” (P. 25). In 


the hospital that Dr. Robbins refers to, 


students of the school of social work are sent 
for their field-work. The field-work is super- 
vised by a member of the Faculty of the School 
of Social Work who had psychiatric social 
work training in America and Europe. The 
field-work has never been supervised by the 
staff-worker who ‘is a recent graduate’. 








Supervisory conferences have always been 
taken by the member of the Faculty of the 
School of Social Work. Dr. Robbins might 
have seen students talking to the staff-worker 
or informing her about the cases they were 
handling and he might have formed the idea 
that the students were under her supervision. 
This sort of wrong interpretation could have 
been avoided if the writer had a little more 
intensive study of facts. 


Delhi School of Social Work deserves credit 
for initiating the move in the direction of 
study of mental hospitals. Even when the 
paper under consideration comprises of just 
the impression of a visiting social worker, it is 
hoped that it would pave the ground for more 
intensive studies in the field in future. 


G. R. BANERJEE 





Field Work Supervision. Delhi: Delhi 


Rs, 2.00. 


The above material is the outcome ‘of the 
discussions of a seminar held in Delhi School 
of Social Work regarding the problems of 
supervision in field-work in a graduate school 
of social work. The monograph is first of its 
kind prepared in India and will be of value 
to field-work supervisors of students under- 
going training in social work. It gives in brief 
the essentials of field-work supervision. It 
focuses on some characteristics of the super- 
visee, personal, and professional qualification 
of the supervisor, problems pertaining to the 





School of Social Work, 1957. 40 pp. Price 


supervisor, supervisee and the field-work 
agency, value of group and _ individual 
conferences, the supervisory process, and 
evaluation. 


Though foreign publications dealing with 
the subject of field-work supervision on more 
intensive level are available in the market, this 
handy report will have special value for field- 
work supervisors here as it relates to Indian 
conditions. 


G. R. BANERJEE 

















Founded by RABINDRANATH TAGORE in 1923 the Visva-Bharati Quarterly is considered 
to be India’s leading Journal of General Cultural Interest 


QUARTERLY BOOKLETS 


Reprints of Articles of lasting interest appearing in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, are issued 
from time to time in the form of Booklets. Here are some of the recent issues : 


Rabindranath Tagore Letters to his Daughters 2.00 
Pulinbihari Sen Books About Rabindranath Tagore : 

A Bibiliography 2.00 

J. B. Nash Skill Learning and Childhood Education 1.50 

Rabindranath Tagore Buddhadeva 1.50 

Walter Liebenthal Existentialism and Buddhism 1.50 

Alex Aronson More Matter with Less Art 1.50 

Bishnu Dey The Paintings of Rabindranath Tagore 1.50 

Rabindranath Tagore Asrama Education 1.00 

Pratima Tagore Gurudeva’s Paintings 1.00 

William F. Goodwin Social Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi 1.00 

Kalidas Bhattacharya A Modern Defence of Orthodoxy 1.00 


Rates of Subscription to the Visva-Bharati Quarterly : Rs.8.00, I4sh. or 3 dollars per year; 
single copy—Rs. 2.50, 4sh. or | dollar. Subscription year commences in May. 


Remittances are to be sentto the Registrar, Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, West 
Bengal. Address for correspondence: Manager, Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Santiniketan, 
West Bengal. 
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